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“No. 185. 
" REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


ABYSSINIA. 


The second volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Bombay 
fas just made its appéarance ; and 
among several articles of Asiatic curio- 
sity, contains an interesting account of 
African Abyssinia, addressed to Sir Evan 
Nepean, by Nathaniel Pearce, an Eng- 
lish Seaman, after he had resided there 
nine years. Pearce was left at his 
own request in 1805, the period of 
lord Vatentia’s visit to Massowa, and 
ismentioned by Mr. Salt in 1814, as 
amactive and intelligent person. "He 
persuaded another . , of the 
name of Coffin, also to settle in Abyssi- 
nia; and so late as May 1618, he was at | 
Cullicut, the then capital ; and, owing 
to the jealousy of the Ras or Prince, 
not at liberty to leave the country. He 
understood several of the dialects, and.| 


Seepupatied thansinnia thelr tet, 


as well as enjoyed the 
fallen opportunities of observing their 
customs. His narrative is peculiarly 
valuable, though the style is as rough 
as his original character in life, and 
some of his facts are almost too much 
in the plain-s»oken manner of a sailor, 
for even Philosophical Transactions ! 
We shall avoid the Galley-fire parts, 
and present our readers with an 
abridgement of the ‘‘ Small but true 
account of the Ways and Manners of 
the Abyssinians.”’ 

There is, however, a preface, from 
which we must make two extracts. 
In a letter from Pearce to Mr. Forbes, 
at Moka, of June 24th 1815, he says— 


ane Pas 1 is seed ten times more miserly 
ever he ae thing 
craves for ; really abeid dying ¢ 
frets himacifr rin oe He is upwards of 
<i hty: years of age, but as nimble as a boy. 
; curious circumstance has hap ned since 
same teat yoda} of which orice, 
ou w r 
think of the Abyssinian priests. ‘eo “i ai 
vernor or king of Igue Garter, turned Chris- 
tian, and the king of Shoar’ gave him his 
daughter; but the Gasmartie Liban being 
at variance with Goga, would not allow the 
king of Shoar’s daughter to pass through 
x country. There being no other road, 





“tara a scheme to get her through 
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unknown to Libban, which was ; — they 
sent her with the priests and poor 
that travel about the country from W 
ber to Sarlibeller, &c. ie Libban heard 
eames cee wife from Shoar, 
he was y enraged with the different 
chiefs o his country but. being informed 
of the boca king of Shoar had sent 
his ter, he held 
termi — be wena on athe oe 
ts. .- Althoug’ was very ill; he beat 
pees in the ap-ona” matte i his 
country, giving notice toa priests poor 
— that he was going to give an 
Sor fe tharmend bullocks ‘and to 
ceria as a fellart or forgiveness for his 
father Coulassey, and appointed the day 
ers were all to assemble. This news being 
Baan, W the i gers af prizets of Slog, 
er, dre, &c . all assem- 
on the day appoin pointed. As soon 
i ‘i heard that all assembled 
as he had given orders, he picked. out ewelve | C 
L of the greater sort that atme from Igue and | of 
Shoar asa reserve. He then ordered his 
xi which were about ten,thousand, to 
fipon the priests and. and 
_every soul wih order im- 


y obeyed, every soul soon ot 


is peace, being. de- | 9¢q 


PRICE 84. 


arms those barbarous 
cent trophies* to which he alludes in the body 
of his paper. ‘ Nineteen hundred and ae- 
venty of these trophies,’ he says, ‘ were 
thrown down before the conqueror Subber- 
, Coffin, and the inmates of the 
ouse were saved by the interposition of some 
Christian soldiers with whom he had been 
uainted ; but fift mis of their neighbours 
were killed’ before . ‘Soon after- 
wards another hard battle was fought; and 
Subbergardis, through some treacherous 
chiefs, was defeated and taken prisoner ; 
Gabri Michel gave him over to Wolder 
Ralphel, who sent him in chains to the moun- 
tain Arraner.’” 

Ja his principal communication Pearce 
paints the Alyssinians as infamous liars, from 
the highest to the lowest. Their whole lives 
are divided between feasts and fasts. Their 
‘priests are more n than in Italy, and 
ee: me 3 satin able cage any hation ; both 


(the general mass 





the population) are more ved than 
the tribes... Of these positions indeed 
our aor will afford abundant. proof. 


e falsehood: of the Abyssinians we 


ut longue 
case of king aon, Fey Soeaes, son of the 


less pea eleven hundred were killed in the king Yoannis 


course of four or five hours. Thetwelve he 
had picked out he ordered to be rolled up in 
cloths waxed all over; and as they lay on 
the ground, set fire to them at both ends. 
Libban died ten days after, and his son has 
got his coun’ 

In 1817, the Ras having died, Abyssinia 
became a prey to conflicting factions, and 
pretenders to his succession. Rapine and 
desolation prevailed, except in the cities and 
holy places, which are never plundered by 
the Abyssinians. The towns and cities of 
a ny Addore, Axume, Sarrater, Lalri- 
better, Antarto, &c., as well as the — 
places Woldubber, Tombain, Giddam, &c 
Cuseeiare oagge safety to meee who took 
refuge in them ut the rest of the country 
ke a dismal state, and Pearce “‘des- 
cribes a battle which was fought between 
Subbergardis, who he says is the bravest 
man in Abyssinia, and a chief named Wol- 
der Ralp hel. —‘Wolder Ralpliel . marched 
two ion to meet him (Subbergardis), but 
he was defeated and his army cut to pieces : 
for about fourteen miles there -“— 80 many 
killed in the retreat, that scarcely two hun- 
dred yards throughout the whole distance 
was clear of a dead body.’ After noticing 
the scene of tumult and » IEF sn which en- 
sued on the victorious army entering Chualli- 
cut , he tells us that some of the troops ap- 
proached his house, ‘ cutting down. the cane 
doors, and as like a pack of tired 
hounds ;’ many of them having suspended 





“* When any one of his subjects “ye 

rebelled or disobeyed his orders, so ¢ 
is afraid to remain.in his country, he will run 
either to the Garler, or some other tribe not 
subject to the king, where he will remain 
until his friends or acquaintances petition 
for pardon; for which they take a present 
of gold, cattle, &c., which they deliver to the 
king; and after he has received it they in 
-general fall with their faces to the ground, 
pardon for their friend, whom the 


break the promise he has+made, 
fender is. afraid otherwise to com 
him. It being a common thing omar 
upon such occasions, the king readily — 
to it, and a priest is sent for on purpose, 
brings a cross, on which conan anions 
pase ve the offender, and to allow him.to 
ag Dae as at other times. The pe- 

Sitloners after\hearing the oath return many 
thanks, and return kome}; appointing a day 
when they will ay the offender. After 
they are gone, the king, Takely Gorges, will 
‘say to che bi heads of fix houschold,—‘ Ser- 
vants, you see the oath I have taken ; I 
scrape it clean away from my tongue that 

* Unlike the'savages of America, these Afri- 
can savages take their scalps not from the head, 
but from quite a different part of the human 
frame.—Ep. 
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thinks proper; which 

ed At the same time 
the poor ‘sorro petitioners will say, 
* Your ‘majesty has t the oath 
you made before us !’—to he will re- 
ply ‘ No, I have not; but after you were 
gone, it came strongly into my mind that 
the crimes he had committed were unpar- 
donable ; and before ever I had eaten or 
drank, I scraped the oath off my tongue that 
made it, before all the b poopie of my house- 
hold? Those oaths of Itsa Takely Gorges 
at last made all his subjects rebel: againet 
him, and obliged him to fly to Waldubber, 
and quit his throne.” 

The account of the Christian church and 
its clergy, too a the reproaches 
ttt All the Abyasniand (eaye our auth 

ae i (says our authority) 
have a father confessor; x I myself a 
obliged to have, or pretend to have, one of 
those holy fathers, or else it would not be 


create many enemies that would disturb 
dwelling. isa very unprofitable thing’t 
fall out with those priests, as every thi 
in their hands ; the whole country of Abys- 
sinia is over-run with them ; the very small- 


fifty sheep,) built with. mud and stone, and 
thatehed over with canes and dry grass, has 
from fifteen to twenty of those impostors, 
_ devour all - ap the poor | 
ng country peuple. r sort 
hes have from fifty Bs hundred : 
Axum, Larlabeller, &c. have some thousands. 
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2 
e 
ES 
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—— feet arom Pag them.”’ ‘ 
y pretend to cure the sick by means 0 
s, and administer the ‘hol he parser in 


i 


this way. The persons who it approach 
in succession ; ‘* he who is firet to be served 


the two pri who stand 


he middle of the church, 


af 
4 
gs~ 
4 


Pons oul of the crcl holding his hand to 


allowed that I were a Christian ; and perhaps | cloth of 
is 


| as if purchased like a slave ; nor, should the 


in | “ Although they are Christians (we quote 


puts a 6 


his mouth, and will neither spit nor speak 
hey so goon in turns until 
they are all served ; and there is no respect 
to persons, as any one may come and no one 
asks him who he is or where he comes from. 
The sere nena oat 
and wheat flour, pounded and mixed with 
water to the consistence of paste.” 

Females who swear to lead a life of celi- 
bacy are allowed to turn priests. The Virgin 
Mary appears to be more Me t 
the A]mighty ; and two saints called Abbar- 
garver and Owner-takeély-hi-ma-nute, are 
strictly venerated. Poligamy is permitted to 
any extent; and wives are turned away with 
as much facility as they are taken. When 
prt ade are of equal rank, the marriage is 
performed before witnesses: in other in- 
stances the bride is purchased'almost like a 
slave, by a present of the value of a few dol- 
ars 


— 


** If any man (says Pearce) wishes to mar- 
yh a girl he may take a liking to, he gives a 
rube and a yas The drube is a large 
that name, from four to 

five dollars ; the firgy is a small common 
-eloth, which goes at’a dollar ; this is to make 
her a shirt, and the drube a dress over it. 
Those cloths are given into the hands of the 
father or mother, who deliver up their child 


man who marries her be sixty or seventy 
years of age, and the child only eight, is any 
thing thought of the unequalness of the 
match. I have known several to he given to 
men of that age, that have been born since I 
have been in the country, which is not yet 
ten years. Some girls have children at thir- 
teen and fourteen years of age.” All the 
‘girls-in Abyssinia are married as soon as 


+ Generally speaking, the inhabitants of 
a are of many tribes and religions ; 

they are also of all colours excepting 
white ; thoigh there are a few near 
white in the Ammerer and Tegri, other 
Christian provinces. There are some very 
black, some fair, and some of a copper hue. 


our seaman’s own characteristic words) they 
are in some ways like Jews, and some wa 

like savages. For why they are like Jewsis, 
they a Bony! the Saturday as well as the 
Sunday, both equal alike ; they also keep the 
three days fast of Nineveh, which they call 
the fast of Annernoi, or Jonah ed om geo! 
and have a holiday yearly for Ab and 
Sarah. And for why they are like savages, 
they eat the flesh of an animal before it is 
dead ; although they do not drink the blood 
like the Garler, they eat the flesh while the 
blood is still warm in the veins ; and although 





, oF es use of it in any Way, 
{(do-not’conaer ther eating ing it x 


with the flesh to be any sin; but they say 
that those who drink , or make any 
Paty food with it, can never be forgiven by 
This, by the by, and what follows, con. 
firms Bruce’s:much disputed account of their 
eating the flesh of renee yet alive, 
“The priests of their se e€ paris 
have a great feast at the ad ovary _ 
pee | all meet in the forenoon, after taking 
steieianting the body and blood of 
Christ to those who come to the church for 
that purpose : they'afterwards go to the house 
of the head priest, where they sit down ae- 
cording to their rank in the church: they 
then kill one or two cows, according to their 
number, close to the door, and before the ani- 
mal has done kicking, and the blood still run- 
ning from its throat, the skin is nearly off on 
ore side, and the prime flesh cut off and with 
all haste held before the elders-or heads of the 
church, who cut about 2 or 3lbs. each ; and eat 
it with such greediness, that those who did 
not know them {would think they were 
starved ; but they at all times prefer the raw 
meat to any cooked victuals. After they 
have finished their brindo, as they call it, they 
take a little of the fattest parts. of the cow 
just warmed on the fire, to settle their ste- 
machs, and then one or two large horns full 
of swoir, or beer, which is very strong, and 
made-of several ‘sorts of corn. They then 
have the table brought in and covered with 
bread and cooked victuals, where those. that 
are not satisfied with the raw meat, eat until 
they are of the eooked. 

“« Afterwards the lower class of priests and 
deacons are called in, and the raw. meat or 
brindo is laid upon the bread, of which the 
cut and eat with-as much eagerness (although 
it is as cold as clay) as their betters did when 
it was +o hot. After they are satisfied, 
the third class are called in, and so on in 
turns, until they devour all the bread and 
victuals; more like a pack of hounds than 
people of any description. When all is 
cleared away, the greater and middling rank 
begin to drink maize until they begin to sing 


psalms or hymns, and at last get so intoxi- 
cated that they at times und wl entirely 
lose their senses.” 


Their funerals are a grand burlesque on 
the great portion of more civilized nations, 
who hire mourners and mourning coaches ; 
and on individuals (of whom not one of our 
readers requires examples to be pointed out) 
who, busied too much in the worl! to heed 
those who slip out of it, very soon forget the 
dead, and the lesson of their dying, to ply, 
with assiduity worthy of an eternal attan- 
ment, those means which may place bce 
for an hour in the perhaps envied station 0 
the clod they seem to mourn. The Abys 
sinians, our one —? ger 

t eryi owli ‘or 
ed days, and appoint 8 particular day for 
a general cry, which ends their crying. part 
wards on this day all relations and acquain 
ances far and near assemble together upon ¢ 
plain spot of ground, as near the house 








who are dressed in their holy elothes ; 


they detest any one who drinks blood like the 





the deceased as possible, where # cradle # 
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covered with silk, and two large pil- 
ows on each side of the cradle: somethi 


in the representation of a corpse covered with’ 
a cloth is placed in the middle of the cradle. 


If a very t person, or relation to the 
king, they in general make his effigy, which 
they place upon a mule, with a saddle, bridle 


and saddle-cloth ornamented with gold and 
silver ; all his household servants run round 
the cradle, some before and some behind the 
soule, according to their stations when he was 
alive, crying, yowling, and firing their match- 
locks, and tearing the skin off their temples 
and forehead, until the blood runs down their 
aeck. In the front of the cradle the carpets 
of the deceased are spread, and covered with 
the riches of his house, gold and silver, orna- 
mented dresses, silver-mounted swords, bot- 
tles, glasses, &c. to show the public what a 
wealthy person he or she was. All who 
come to cry sit down in front in two parties, 
the men on the right and the women on the 
left: their heads are all shaved, and their 
temples and foreheads torn in such a manner 
as would frighten any one who was not ac- 
quaited with them. The relations then 
stand up one by one, in their turns, with a 
servant on each side of them to keep them 
from falling—as they pretend to be so weak 
with sorraw—and begin, while all the others 
are silent and listening to him or her, to 
praise the beauty and riches of the deceased, 
and what acts he had done when alive; that 
when. on horseack he was like St. George, 
and on foot like the angel Michael, and a 
great deal of other nonsense: after ending 
their speech in a very sorrowful tone, they 
all at once make a loud bellow and tear their 
temples. After the cry is over, they all go 
into'a | house like abarn, wliere they 
eat and drink until they turn their sorrow 
into merriment and quarrelling. 

“The Abyssinians have so many children 
and relations on account of their ever so 
inany women, that it is sometimes hard to 
tell which has most right to the property left ; 
80 in order to make the king or chief who 
has to settle the affair, favourable on their 
aide, they tear their face all over, and some- 
fimes one of them chains a servant on each 
side of himself, hand to hand, to make peo- 
ple believe that he wanted to stab himself 
through despair, at the same time he has 
some of the chiefs houschold servants bribed : 
so when the whole of the relations come 
before the chief on the day appointed, he 


who has chaired himself will stand among | ° 


the rest withont saying a word for himself, 
and pretend to be quite melancholy, while 
the others are disputing. Those who are 
bribed, find an opportunity of pointing out 
to their master the melancholy aspect of the 
one in chains, and tell him at the same time 
that they were certainly present at the time 
that he would have stabbed himself if he had 
not been hindered-by some people who knew 
of his grief, and, to prevent him from kill- 
ing himself, ad chai @ man to each of 


his hearing the sto: 

in general takes pity sal gives Mt the gieatle 
share, although he is perhaps the most dis- 
fant relation among them. I know many 
great men in Abyssinia to have from forty 





to fifty children, and all by different mothers, 
and in general most of them from different 
provinces ; so they oftentimes do not know 
which son or daughter was born first, as they 
keep no time; nor does even the king or 
priest of Abyssinia know his own age.” 

(To be concluded in our next) 





Three Months passed in the Mountains 


East of Rome, during the year 1819. 


By Maria Graham, Author of a Jour- 
nal of a Residence in India. London, 
1820. 8vo. pp. 305. 


The most novel and interesting part 
of this book relates. to the Italian Ban- 
ditti, whose arrival and exploits in the 
vicinity of Poli, where the author and 
her friends resided, are particularly des- 
cribed. The rest of the volume isa 
pleasing enough account of the coun- 
try; but in this the writer falls into the 
very error which her preface repre- 
hends, namely that of repeating what 
former travellers have told the public 
respecting Italy. We are really tired 
of the oft told tales of the same places, 
the same antiquities, the same pictures, 
and the same churches. Our readers, 
participating in this feeling, will the 
more readily pardon us for getting 
among the robbers at once; and thus 
we introduce them. 


“The banditti or forusciti of Italy are what 

the forest outlaws of England were in the 
days of Robin Hood. They are not of the 
poorest.or vilest of the inhabitants. They 
generally possess a little field and a house, 
whither they retire at certain seasons, and 
only take the field when the hopes of plunder 
allure them, or the fear of a stronger arm 
drives them to the woods and rocks. They 
live under various chiefs, who, while their 
reign lasts, are absolute; but as they are 
freely chosen, they are freely deposed, or 
sometimes murdered, if they d their 
subjects. To be admitted into the ranks of 
the regular banditti, a severe apprenticeship 
to all kinds of hardship is required. The 
address and ‘energy diplayed by these men, 
under a better government, might conduce 
to the happiest effects. But here the fire 
burns not to warm, but to destroy.” 
Among these amiable gentry, though not 
into their hands, it was the lot of our coun- 
try-folks to be thrown, when to avoid the 
heat of Rome, they went to the mountainous 
district of Poli, in the Autumn of last year. 
Mrs. Graham relates the adventures of the 
German Painter, whose own story was 
translated into the Literary Gazette, about 
12 months ago, and then proceeds to other 
events of even a’more ical character. 
The ruffians’ were among the companions 
of De Cesaris, the Dicesaris of Mr. Kel- 
sall, (see our ‘Numbers 183, 184), who was 
shot near ‘Terracina, soon after the period 
to which that gentleman ‘alludes. This Bri- 
gand was famous in‘his day. 


“He (says Mrs. Graham) carried paper, 


499 


pens, and ink, in a case in his shoulder belt ; 
and, besides the Madonna, he had a crystal 
hung to his neck, with which “he took the 
light out.of men’s eyes,” and thus easily 
overcame them. Jt way curious to find this 
humble copy of Rogero’s: enchanted mirror 
among the mountain shepherds; but, like 
all uncivilized people, they believe in en- 
chantments, and most of them, regarded De 

is as no mean wizard. - Tn fact, he and 
many of his companions were men of 3ome 
education and natural understanding. While 
their grosser fellows were gambling and dan- 
cing, they amused themselves with books ; 
on this occasion, one of them read aloud 
from some old romance in rhyme, the others 
sitting round and laughing, or attending se- 
riously, as the nature of the subject was 
grave or gay ; thus the night passed.” 

Just before the banditti came to the neigh- 
bourhood of Poli, there appeared there a 
gang of gypsies, evidently inconnection with 
them, and their avant-couriers. Imme- 
diately after the alarm’ was. given that a 

arty of the robbers occupied the mountains. 

heir first achievement was to seize two lads 
whom they quickly released, and though only 
thirteen in number, the whole country was 
soon in a state of confusion and terror. 
Troops, police, and armed citizens scoured 
the land in vain expeditions ; the robbers 
helped themselves to provisions, and did not 
decamp till they had levied contributions as 
the ransom of prisoners taken. 

“They talked pretty freely with their pri- 
soners about themselves and their habits of 
life, which they maintained arose from ne- 
cessity rather than choice. They showed 
them the heart and picture of the Madonna, 
which each had suspended from his neck, 
saying, ‘ We know that we are likely to die 
a violent death, but in our hour of need we 
have these,’ touching their muskets, to strug- 

le for our lives with, and this,’ kissing the 
image of the Virgin, ‘to make our death 
easy.” This mixture of ferocity and super- 
stition is one of the most terrific features in 
the character. of the banditti of Italy. Nor 
is it confined to them only: when a man 
who has led a bad life begins to feel remorse 
of conscience, and to despair of pardon here- 
after, the vulgar belief that a death: on the 
scaffold, where the priest attends to whisper 
absolution into the ear of the culprit, as the 
axe descends, is a sure road to Heaven, has 
been known to induce the poor wretch to 
commit some heinous crime, that he may 
gain that happiness, by a violent and dis- 
eer death, which he he has for- 
eited by a sinful life’ If it were” possible, 
might it not be. politic to deprive murderers, 
at least of absolution at the point of death ?” 
Did it not occur to the writer that our 
own sectaries carry their faith-doctrines to 
just as great a length, and that the most 
common ending of our capital criminals 
“*is'in the full assurance of being among the 
elect?” But to return to the foreign ban- 
ditti. “A surgeon named Cherubini, of Cas- 
tel- Madama (near Tivoli) was their prin- 
Cipal captive, and he gives a very curious 
account of their savage life. The man who 





carried up his ransom, “ was an old grey ; 
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headed peasant, and was taken early on the 


same day with the s mn. His spirit and 
good humour pleased the robbers, and, as it 
afterwards ap |, was of service to the 
poor son of jus. ‘They chose this 


old man to convey his letter, ran- 
som might be sent; and, as he left them, 
he said, ‘ Figli miei, (my sons,) be to 
this man, for he is a man, eserves 
it? They promised they would, and said, 
‘Since you call us sons, you shall be tata ’ 
(daddy) ; and afterwards, when he returned 
‘from his first message, and found them eat- 
ing some fresh mutton, which, on account 
of his want of teeth, he could not chew, 
they said, ‘Wait a little, and we will have 
something for tata also;’ which the 
chief sliced some liver kidney, and, 
spitting it on a ramrod, roasted it for him. 
“‘ Agoatherd, who had once been kept 
forcibly with a party of banditti, told us, 
that one of their chiefs had formerly been an 
acquaintance of his. This man acci- 
dentally committed homicide, and, afraid of 
the consequences, had fled to Conca, in the 
kingdom of Naples, from the states of the 
church. There, being without a passport, 
he was taken up and imprisoned ; but, by 
the grace of the Virgin, and of Saint John 
Baptist, he had escaped to the woods : there, 
after wandering a month, and being almost 
starved, he met the banditti, who invited 
him to join them. To this he, nothing loth, 
consented, whén, to his manhood, they 
ene 8 ee oF es roasted to eat, tel- 
g him it was part of a Christian’s heart. 
“Tt might have been two hearts,’ said the 
ruffian ; ‘but I would have eaten it.’ He 
had to perform a neviciate of two years, 
nevens weet, drawing water, and perform- 
ing menial offices ; but, a year ago, he 
as the chief of a party among them. 
“* The last is a pretty fair specimen of the 
stories told and believed of the origin of 
most of the principal outlaws. Every. day, 
white we remai at Tivoli, brought some 
ngv particulars voncernipg their marches. 
It was ascertained, that the whole number 
amounted to about one hundred and forty, 
divided into companies, not exceeding twenty 
in each, for the sake of more easy subsist- 
ve. The head quarters appeared to be at 
ig Fredde, and in the woods of Subiaco. 
Their spies, and those who bought provi- 
sions for them, were lavishly paid, and the 
instances of any information being given 
inst them very rare. On one occa- 
sion, however, had seized = pionhaee 
Mim heh fad seks bie fo Wi hones rt 
b) sent him to use to fe 
a GW dollars, os the price of his future se- 
etrity while at work. On his way, he met 
~ the vunters belonging to Subiaco, and gave 
them notice of the situation of the ro . 


They desired him to fetch his money, and go 
to the appointed place with it, and if fe 
found them still there, to leave a mark ata 


particular tree. Meantime they took mea- 
sures for swrrounding the lair, and having 
done. so, waited patiently till the poor man 
had paid his money and made the mark 
agreed on; and this they were more careful 
to do, as, had the brigands suspected he had 
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given information, they would certainly have 
put him to death. As soon as he was safe, 
the hunters drew close round the enemy, 
who were seven in number, and fired: two 
were killed on the spot, and the five others, 
of whom one was found dead of his wounds 
near the place next day, left their fire-arms, 
and ‘concealed themselves .in the thicket of 
Arcinuzzo, between Rio Freddo and Su- 
biaeco.” 

As for the S himself, he tells, that 
on the morning of the 17th of August, “‘ the 
factor of the Cavaliere Settimio Bischi, 


named Bartolomeo Marasca, a person well | happen 


known to me, came to my house, with a 
letter from his master, desiring me to come 


to Tivoli, my assistance as a surgeon bei 
, both to Signor Gregorio Celes- 
tine oa to the nun sister, Chiara Eletta 


Morelli. On this account, I hurried over 
my visits to my patients at Castel Madama, 
and set off on horseback, accompanied by 
the factor, who was armed with a gun, to- 
wards Tivoli.” 

On their road they were surrounded and 
captured by the banditti, who ordered them 
to march towards San Gregorio. It seems 
the poor son of Galen was mistaken for a 
greater man, the Viee Prince of Castel Ma- 
dama, who had passed the same read only a 
few hours before him. But better small 
eee av says the proverb. a a 

lundered the ry as if he 

beena.Prince. He wn pon took my watch, 
another my case of lancets. At the begin- 
ning of our march we met, at short distances, 
}four youths belonging to San Gregorio, and 
one elderly man, all of whom were obliged 
to share my fate; shortly after, we met ano- 
ther man, and an old woman, whose ear-rings 
were taken, and they were then permitted to 
continue their journey.” 

They were led to the top of the hills, and 
the account proceeds. 

“The factor Marasea then talked a good 
déal to the brigands; showed himself well 
acquainted with their numbers, and said 
other things, which my wretched state of 
mind prevented me from attending to very 
distinctly ; but seeing him apparently so in- 
timate with the robbers, a suspicion crossed 
me, that I was betrayed by him. 

“* The chief brigand then turned to me, 
and throwing down my lancet-case by me, 
said that he had reflected on my condition, 
and that he would think about my ransom. 
Then I with tears explained to him my po- 
verty, and my narrow means, and told him 
how, to gain a little money, I was on my 
road to Tivoli to attend a sick stranger. 
Then he ordered me to write to that same 
8 , and desire him to send two thou- 
sand dollars, or I should be a dead. man, and 
to warn him against sending out an armed 


force. He. brought. pen, ink, and $ 
and I was obliged to write what he me, 
with all the earnestness that the presence of 


thirteen assassins, and the fear of death, 
could inspi While I was writing, he 
sent two.of his men to take a man, who was 
plowing, a little lower down: he belonged 
to San Gregorio ; but one of the m 





- mee Wyo 
having seen one of Castel Madama in the 





flat below, he went down for him, and they 
were both brought up to us. As soon as 
they came, I begged the man of Castel Ma- 
dama to carry my letter to Tivoli for Signor 
Celestini ; and, in order to enforce it, I sent 
my case of surgical instruments, with which 
he was well acquainted, as a token.” 

An alarm causes them to move, and the 
narrative goes on.—‘‘ After a long and pain- 
ful march, finding himself in Aye I place, he 
halted, and there awaited the return of the 
messenger ; but as he still delayed, the chief 
came to me, and said, that per it might 
to me as it did to a cértain inhabi- 
tant of Veletri, who had been taken by this 
ver party, who entered his house in ise, 

carried him off to the woods, be- 
cause his ransom was dong in coming, they 
killed him, and when the money came, the 
messenger found him dead. I was alarmed 
beyond measure at this story, and regarded 
it as a forerunner of my own speedy death. 

** However, I entreated them with tears to 
have a little patience, and the messenger 
would surely return with the money. Mean- 
time, to satisfy the chief as well as his com- 
panions, I told them I might have written 
another letter to Castel Madama, with orders 
to sell whatever I possessed, and to send up 
the money immediately. Thank God, this 
pleased them, and instantly they caused me 
to write another letter to Castel Madama, 
and one of the prisoners from San Gregori 
was sent with it. After he was gone, I saw 
the factor Marasca walking about carelessly 
among the brigands, looking at their arms, 
and making gestures ; but he did not 
speak. Shortly after he came and sat down 
by me; it was then that the chief, having 4 
large stick in his hand, + to him, and 
without saying a single word, gave hima 
blow on the back of the head just where it 
joins the neck. It did not kill him, so he 
arose and cried, ‘I havea wife and children ; 
for God’s sake spare my life,’ and thus say- 
ing he defended himself as well as he co id 
with his hands. Other brigands closed 
round him: a struggle ensued, and t 
rulled together down a steep precipice. 
closed my eyes, my head dropped on my 
breast, I heard a cry or two, but I seemed to 
have lost all sensation. In a very short 
time the brigands returned, and I saw the 
chief thrust his er, still stained with 
blood, into its s ; then turning to me, 
he announeed the death of the factor 
in these very words: ‘ Do not fear: we have 
killed the factor because he was a sbirro ; 
such as you are not sbirri; then, he was 0 
no use among us. He looked at our arms, 
and seemed disposed to murmur; and if the 
force had come > might have been 
dangerous.’ And thus they got rid of Ma- 
rasca. ” 


The messengers at length return. “As 
soon as they were recogniaed , they were or- 
dered to lie down with their faces to the 
ground, and asked if they came alone. But 
the man of Castle Madama answered, ‘It 
would be a fine thing, indeed, if I, who am 
almost dead with fatigue, after. climbing 
these mountains, with the weight of 
scudi about me, should be obliged to pros- 
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trate myself with my face to the earth! 
Here’s your money : it was all that could be 
got in the town.’ Then the chief 
took omer. and ordered us to change 
our station. ving arrived at a convenient 
place, we stopped, and he asked if there 
were any letters ; being answered that there 
were two, he gave them to me to read; and 
learning from them that the sum sent was 
five hundred crowns, he counted them, ‘and 
finding the number exact, said all was well, 
praised the punctuality of the peasant, and 
gave him some silver as a reward for his 
trouble : his companion also received a small 


resent. 

eee The robbers, who no longer cared to 
keep the prisoners belonging to San Grego- 
rio, from whom we | could not hope to get 
any thing, released them all at this spot. I, 
therefore, with the peasant of Castle Mada- 
ma, remained the only prisoner; and we 
began to march across the mountains, per- 
haps only for the sake of changing — I 
asked, why they did not set me at liberty as 
well as the others, as they had already re- 
ceived so considerable a sum on my account. 
The chief answered, that he meant to await 
the return of the messenger sent to Castel 
Madama. I continued to press him to let 
me go before night, which was now drawing 
on apace, saying, that perhaps it had not 
-heen possible to procure any more money at 
Castel Madama ; and that if I-remained out 
all night on the hill in the cold air, it would 
have been better to have killed me at once. 
Then the chief stopped me, and bade me 
take. good care how I said such things, for 
that to them killing a man was a matter of 
perfect indifference. The same thing was 
also said to me- by another outlaw, who 
gave me his arm during our rocky jour- 


“We do not copy the details of their night 
marching, and rough mode of feeding on shee 
which,they killed, and resting on the ground. 
The messenger not returning s 


not sent on the following day, he would be 
ut to death or cared to the woods of 
ajola. 

“*T consequently (says he) wrote a second 
letter, and gave it to the countryman to 
carry, telling him also, by word faa. 
that if they found no purchasers at Castel 
no for effects, to desire they 
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twentieth hour to-morrow to the sheep-cote, 
with the eight hundred crowns, you may go 
about your business, but we shall throw 
Cherubini into some pit.’ The t tried 
to persuade them » perhaps, it might 
not be possible to collect'so much money in 
a small town, at so short a notice, and beg- 
ged to have a little more time ; but the chief 
answered, that they had no time to waste, 
and that, if he had not returned next day, 
by the twentieth hour, they would kill Che- 
rubini.” 

The poor doctor was almost dead with 
fear, but became somewhat reassured on 
one of the brigands telling him, that though 
the sum might fall short of the demand, he 
should be set at liberty. After another 
movement, the narrative continues. 

“* When we agaim reached the thicket, and 
found a fit place, we all lay down to sleep. 
Air the skins to 4 on ws atone, and the 
chi my legs in his own great- 
coat ; aa] e Aig? gente chief lay on 
each side of me. Two centinels were placed 
to keep watch, and to prevent the shepherd 
with the provisions from making his escape. 
I know not how long we rested before one 
of the centinels came, and gave notice of 
day-break. ‘ Come again, when it is lighter,’ 
said the chief; and all was. again quiet. I 
turned my face so as not to see the brigands, 
and dozed a little, till I was rouzed by the 
cry of some wild bird. I am not supersti- 
tious ; but I had often heard that the shriek 
of the owl foreboded evil; and, in the state 
of spirits in which I was, every thing had 
more than its.usual effect on me. I started, 
and said, What bird was that ?? They an- 
swered, ‘A hawk.’ ‘ Thank God,’ I replied, 
and lay down again. Among my other suf- 
ferings, I cannot forget the stinging and 
humming of the gnats, which fastened on 
my face and throat ; but, after the death, of 
aoe Marasca, I dared not even raise my 

to drive them away, lest it should be 
taken for a sign of impatience. A little 
after this we arose, and walked on for 
about an hour.” Another halt and rest en- 
sued. ‘‘ While the others slept, one of them 
began to read in a little , which I un- 
derstood to be the romance of the Cavalier 
Meschino. After about an hour, they all 
arose, and filed off, one by one, to a higher 
station, leaving a single centinel to me 
and the shepherd.. .In another hour the 
yo t of robbers came to relieve the 
guard, who then went and joined the others. 

T saw this, and perceived that the 

were in a kind of council of war, 
feared that they had taken some new reso- 
lution about my life, and that the new cen- 
inel was come to put their cruel designs in 
execution: but he very soon said to me, 
‘ Be cheerful, for to-night you will,.be at 
home ;’ which gave me some comfort.” 


som of 600 crowns and a few shirts were 
brought, and Cherubini was relieved from 
his anxiety and sufferings, and reached home 
in safety from the clutches of these “ thieves 


of ” But “ the. of poor Barto! 
lomeo Tieuaia was ots - gd gate of 





San Gregorio, with twenty wounds inflicted 


Thus the day passed. At its close, a ran- gant 
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with knives. The brigands, emboldened by 
success, seemed determined to aon closer 
round the hill-towns. None of the princi 
inhabitants ventured without the walls, and 
even the work-people were robbed of their 
ornaments and their little savings.” 

In consequence of this, our countryfolks 
moved to Tivoli (where consternation pre- 
vailed as much as at Poli), and thence, to, 
Rome. We may just notice, that one of the 
most ferocious of the band had the “ collar 
of the Madonna delle Carmine round his 
neck, and said, ‘ Suffer patiently, for the 
love of God;’ and that the second chief 
took the subjoined view of their political 
situation. 

He said, “‘ that government would never 
succeed in putting them down by force ; that 
they are not a fortress to batter down with 
cannon, but rather birds, which fly round 
the tops of the sharpest rocks, without 

ving any fixed home; that if, by any 
misfortune, seven perished, they were sure 
of ten recruits to replace their loss ; for cri- 
minals, who would be glad to take ry 2 
among them, were never wanting ; that the 
number of their present co y amounted 
to a hundred and thirty individuals ; and that 
they had an idea of undertaking some darin, 
exploit, perhaps of threatening Rome itself. 
He ended by saying, that the only = to 
pwt an end to their depredations would be 
to give them a general pardon, without re- 
servation or limitation, that they might all 
return te their houses, without fear of trea- 
chery ; but, otherwise, they would not trust 
to nor treat with any one; and added, that 
this was the reason for which they had not 
concluded any thing with the prelate sent to 
Frosinone to treat with them. As it was, 
their company was determined to trust no- 
thing but a pardon from the Pope’s own 
lips; and he this same sentiment 
to me several times during the second day 
I was obliged to pass with him and his 
fellows.” 





AIKIN’S BRITISH POETS." 


We are certainly not going to enter upon 
a detailed analysis of, or an elaborate cri- 
tique on, the multifarious contents of this 
volume. The former our limits will not al- 
low ; and the latter would be little short of 
a piece of impertinence. Yet, on 
accounts, we wish to introduce to our read- 
ers a collection of poems, which we think 
is not only highly creditable to its compiler, 
but has been, in ‘our view, long a desidera- 
tum in this publishing era. 

It is by no means our purpose to attract 
attention to this volume by invidious com- 
ments on the numberless tomes, ‘of all sizes 
and prices, which, under the titles of “ oo 
cimens,”’ “‘ Beauties,” “‘ Selections,” “‘ Ele- 
Extracts,” &c. have rendered much of 
its contents familiar to the body of lov- 
ers of English poetry. Many of these dis- 
play great taste and judgment; and the 
more unpretending among them have plac- 


* Select Works of the British Poets. With 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Aikin. 
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éd within the reach of ordinary readers, in 
one form or other, most of the poems here 
Collected : but we certainly know of no single 
volume of p containing so much of what 
is valuable, with so little of what is worthless : 
so compendious, and yet so comprehensive. 
We would not hazard the assertion, that 
all the poetry worthy of preservation, from 
Ben Jonson to Dr. Beattie, is to be found in 
these pages: the title of the volume im- 

lies selection ; but we think the selection 
fed been, on the whole, most judiciously 
made; and, if we now and then feel dispos- 
ed to find fault with the absence of some fa- 
vourite, the impossibility of including al/, is 
in itself an apology. 

The only volume directly challenging 
comparison with the one before us, perhaps, 
is the “ Elegant Extracts ;” and the plan of 
the two works is so totally unlike, that we 
think no comparison can be fairly instituted. 
The latter is, confessedly, a compilation of 
extracts ; the former, whether it insert John 
Gilpin, or The Task; Lycidas, or the Para- 
dise Lost, gives what it does select, whole 
toes mr The arrangement of the two 
works, also, differs very essentially. In the Ele- 

nt Extracts, an attempt is made at classi- 

ication, under the different heads of Sacred 
and Moral, Didactic, Descriptive, Pathetic, 
Humorous, &c. Now to us, such subdivi- 
sions seem often to be as ideal lines of demar- 
cation as can well be conceived; and, with 
respect to much of our most beautiful poe- 
try, any ise adjustment of it appears 
manifestly hopeless. Take, for instance, even 
the minor poems of Burns, where the ludic- 
rous and the pathetic, the simple and the 
sublime, are so interwoven, as frequently to 
render specific classification impossible.— 
The truth, we believe, is, that the spirit, the 
essence of poetry, is ‘‘ one and indivisible ;” 
it may occasionally exhibit itself in modes 
and manifestations, such as may admit of 
** head-lines,” and “ classes ;”’ but, on’ the 
whole, it is much too erratic and unmanagea- 
ble in its operations to allow of its results be- 
ing indexed and catalogued off, in distinct 
divisions, like the contents of a museum: 

Dr. Aikin’s plan, of giving the principal 
poems of our most popular authors in chro- 
nological succession, is, in our. opinion, a 

“more obvious and simple ement: and 
his short biographical and critical notices, 
not only form a suitable introduction to the 
moat celebrated works of each, but, as far 
as the limits he has.allowed himself permit, 
are marked by sound taste, and nice r- 
ment. Before we dismiss our more im- 
mediate. notice of his volume, and proceed to 
another discussion, the ial cause of our 
wishing to make it known, we must add (in 

_justice to the printers of the work) that the 
skill and elegance displayed in the t 

phical d ent are highly creditable. It 

Is altoge a le readable book, 

even toreaders of no great muscular strength, 
or powerful optics ; and this is something to 
say of yt 800 re s which 
contains letter-press eno to seven 
fashionable pases. . 
But now for a word or two explanatory of 
our principal reason for wishing this volume 


to excite the notice, and obtain the favour of 
the public. We wish it ‘then, if we must 
confess the honest truth, because we suspect 
that some of the authors contained in it, are, 
like the good old fathers of the church, oc- 
casionally a though often but 
coldly, with tribute of praise, by many 
who scarcely ever look into their works. 
Let us not, however, be misunderstood : we 
are not inferring that Pope, Goldsmith, 
Akenside, Armstrong, &c. are in danger of 
being forgotten as poets; but we think there 
aré circumstances ny Ps ws ne 
opera imperceptibly upon, the poetica 
taste of the day, not Yaleulated to’ benefit 
their fame. In the first place, our living 
poets are “ in themselves an host.”” Not a 
month, and indeed scarcely a week, passes 
without some new poem from Byron, or 
Wordsworth, or Southey, or Moore, being 
either published, or else announced as in 
fo ess for publication; and even the 
brief intervals between the appearances of 
these illustrious poets, and others equal, or 
little inferior to them, are filled up with a 
succession of subordinate efforts to win, or 
to increase popularity, from countless aspi- 
rants for fame. Now it is utterly impossi- 
ble for even idle people to spend their whole 
lives in reading poetry ; and, if they did, they 
could hardly get through all the volumes of 
verse, in constant succession, and apparently 
interminable ion: this being the 
case, and in mind that all the efforts 
of living poets, and booksellers wishing to 
live by them, are thrown into the scale of 
our contemporaries, we do think it a debt of 
justice, no less than of gratitude, to departed 
genius, to afford it an opportunity of pleading 
its own cause: nor can this be done in any 
way so well as by the selection of its best 
productions, and the republication of them 
in a form, and at a price, which may render 
them generally accessible. We consider this 
to be an ineumbent duty,-especially as re- 
spects some of the authors, whose ‘better 
composition Dr. Aikin has here given us. 
It has of late been a fashion to exaggerate 
the beauties of our earlier poets, and to de- 
preciate those of a more recent era. We 
will not assert that there is no just ground of 
reference ; we concede the fact, that poe 
ined much in spirit, pathos, ‘and ori- 
inality, by a freer recurrence to those 
thoughts and feelings which are indeed its 
native element ; bu¢—we still think it may be 
as well for — the writers ! readers | 
poetry, to keep on decent respectfu' 
terms with » Pope, Swift, and Prior: 
The gentleman who p off his hat to the 
statue of Jupiter, and hoped he would not 
forget him if he came again into fashion, 
might carry his pleasantry somewhat too 
far; but, for our own parts, such, and so 
great is the fluctuation of taste, that though 
wé have no expectation of seeing the school 
of Pope, for example, ris¢ again on the ruins 
of that of Byron, or Wordsworth, we have 
little doubt of the comparative merits of all 
three being appreciated more to his advan- 
tage, hereafter, than now. 








‘The Nature and Genius of the German 
Language displayed, in a more extended 
Review of its grammatical Forms. than 
is to be found in any Grammar extant ; 
and elucidated by Quotations from the 
best Writers. By D. Boileau. Lon- 
don, 1820, 8vo. pp. 424. 


This title- so fully expounds the na- 
ture of M. Boileau’s work, that we have 
little to say, but that it keeps the word of 
promise. The philosophy of the German 
tongue is treated in a clear and agreeable 
manner, and the extracts are seleeted with 
judgement in regard to practical utility and 
illustration, and with taste in respect to va- 
go fe relief. 

e subject of German particles, one 
which especially required elucidation in an 
English treatise, is comprehensively and ably 
handled ; -and we may say that upon the 
whole we have rarely met with a more satis- 
factory elementary book. The author shows 
himself to be intimately acquainted with the 
niceties, as he is conversant with the energies, 
of this powerful language. To the German 
scholar, therefore, his work is extremely va- 
luable ; and in general, it will be found that 
English and Latin also receive apt and cu- 
rious illustration from their connexion with 
several of the topics handled by M. Boi- 
leau. The German construction assimilates 
very nearly with the latter: and yet we see 
how closely Shakspeare can be rendered by 
the pen of Schlegel:—even an unlettered 
native of Britain, who never before saw 
German in print, may make out-the sense 
imperfectly. 

Tetzt bin ich allein. 
O welch ein Shurck’ und niedrer Sklay bin ich! 
Now I am alone. 
’ O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
Und alles das um nichts ! 
Um Hekuba ! 
Was ist ihm Hekuba, was ist er ihr 
Dasz er um sie soll weinen, 


This needs no translation. But we have 


said enough to recommend this publication 
to the attention it merits. 





HUBER ON ANTS. 
[Dr. Johnson's Translation, concluded.] 


During the intense cold-of winter the ants 
become torpid ; and it is a striking pes of 
the Providence which directs all things 
on earth, that the pucerons (concerning which 
our last contained the details) become tor- 
pid at precisely the same ‘temperament, 
and recover from this state at the same time, 
so as always to be ready to supply the nou- 
rishment required from them. 

The last paper which we need devote to 
this entertaining volume, which’ affords 
charming and useful. reading for all ages, 
shall be confined to the Amazon Ants; & 
nation whose history Huber first unfolded to 
the world. Chapter vii sets out— 

“We have hithertoo treated only of la- 
bouring ants, of societies composed of three 
sorts of individuals, of operations equally 





divided among the labourers, and of transient 
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-milar,—wars regularly instituted,—in a word, 





wars, without any fixed purpose, or having 
only for their object common defence. The 
Amazon Ants present us manners and ha- 
bits totally different,— republics peculiarly 
constituted and organised,—character dissi- 


aseparate history ; and of which no author 
has yet given any account. 

“On the 17th June, 1804, whilst walkin 
in the environs of Geneva, between four an 
five in the evening, I observed close at my 
feet, traversing the road, a legion of Rufes- 
cent Ants. 

«They moved in a body with considerable 
rapidity, and occupied a space of from eight 
to ten inches in length, by three or four in 
breadth. In a few minutes they quitted 
the road, passed a thick hedge, and entered 
a pasture ground, where I followed them. 
They wound along the grass without strag- 
gling, and their column remained unbroken, 
notwithstanding the obstacles they had to 
surmount; at length they approached a 
nest, inhabited by dark Ash-coloured Ants, 
the dome of which rose above the grass, at 
adistance of twenty feet from the hedge. 
Some of its inhabitants were guarding the 
entrance ; but, on the discovery of an ap- 
proaching army, darted forth upon the ad- 
vanced guard. The alarm spread at the 
same moment in the interior, and their com- 
panions came forth in numbers from their 
underground residence. The Rufescent 
Ants, the bulk of whose army lay only at 
the distance of two paces, guickened their 
march to arrive at the foot of the ant-hill; 
the whole _batallion, in an instant, fell upon 
and everthrew the Ash-coloured Ants, who, 
after a short, but obstinate conflict, retired 
to the bottom of their nest. The Rufescent 
Ants now ascended the hillock, collected in 
crowds on the summit, and took possession 
of the principal avenues, leaving some of 
their companions to work an opening in the 
side of the ant-hill with their teeth. Suc- 
cess crowned their enterprise, and by the 
newly made breach the remainder of the 
army entered. Their sojourn was, however, 
of short duration, for in three or four mi- 
nutes they returned by the same apertures 
which gave them entrance, each bearing off 
in its mouth a larva or a pupa; they re, 
traced the route by which they had arrived, 
and proceeded one after another, without rder 
or regularity.* The whole army raight be 


readily distinguished in the gress, by. the 
Contrast afforded by the Rufestont Ants, and 


* The tactics of these marauders vary with 
the many tany have to contend with ; ia this 
instance, conscious o me off their. booty, 
ne, aatrther opposition m the Ash-coloured 

army no longer keeps in rank, but 
each hasten- 








large ant-hill, covered with ants of that spe- 


between 
rassed_| these different species, T opened one of their 
» | bet of 
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the white and had captured. 
They Nopaatint ee leooit road, in the 
place they had previously crossed it, and 
then directed their course through a field of 
ripened. corn, where I ex need the re- 
gret of not being able to follow them. 
‘* ] now retraced my steps towards the scene 
of the recent assault, and there found a smal 
number ef ash-coloured labourers, 2 
upon the stalks of plants, holding in their 
mouths the few larve they had rescued from 
pillage; these they shortly carried back to 
their former station. 7 8 

“I returned the following morning at the 
same hour, by the route I observed the 
Amazon army take, in the hope of acquir- 
ing. some knowledge of the phenemenon of 
which I had been a witness, when I discover- 
ed the habitation of one of these martial 
hordes. 

** IT observed on the right of the road a 


cies. They formed into column, set forth 
in a body, and fell upon one of the habita- 
tious of the ash-coloured ants, in which, ex- 
periencing little or no opposition, ‘they en- 
tered. One party immediately returned, 
bearing in their pincers the purloined larve ; 
another party, less fortunate, quitted the 
scene of attack, without reaping any advan- 
tage from their expedition :—the former took 
the road to their own citadel; the latter 
marched in a body upon a second ant-hill, te- 
nanted by the same species as the first, 
where they made ample booty. The whole: 
ogy now forming two- divisions, hastened 
to the spot from which it had taken its de- 


arture. 
fore them ; but what was my — to ob- 
serve all around, a t number of that 


tack. I up a portion of the building, 
I still saw more; this induced we to regard 
it as one of the habitations that had already 
been pillaged by the Amazons, when m 
suspicions were removed by the arrival o: 
the Amazon legion at the entrance, charged: 
with the trophies of ey” Its return éx- 
cited no alexm among the Ants, who, 
whilst the Legionaries were ing with 
their booty, so far from offering opposition, 
Were eveh seen to h these warriors, 
caress them with their antennz, offer them 
nourishment, as is the custom with those-of 
their own species, take up some of the lar- 
ve, and them into the nest. The 
Amazons remained within the rest of the 
day : the Negro Ants kept their station 
time without, but re before night. 
** No eni ever raised my curiosity so 
high as this singular discovery; and I had. 
the satisfaction of finding near my own resi- 
dence several ant hills of the same kind, not 
a little astonished at being the first to notice 
their existence. 
“ Coriscibus of the great advantage of 
having them %0 near me, I determined 
to devote the whole of my time to them. 
As I was extremely impatient to ascer- 
tain the nature of connexion 
dwellings, and there observed a great num- 
ufescent mingled with Ash-coloured 


I reached the garrison a little be- | and 


identical species they had gone forth te at- 
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Ants, which gave me some idea upon 
this head. latter were busily engaged 
“ re-estab wie the os wenn _ 
owing out galleries, i wt 
exposed larve and pupe. The Amazons, 
on the. contrary, over the larvas, é&c. 
ee * ce, port we A ing to lift 
them, or take an in urs goi 
forward ; they mB dr for some dene one 
the surface, and then retired to the bottom 
of their citadel. 

‘* But at five in the evening, the scene un- 
dergoes a complete and almost immediate 
change. The Amazons leave their retreat, 
become restless, and assemble on the out- 
side.. They are all in motion ; none, howe- 
ver, move but in a curved line, and in such a 
way, as quickly to return to the outer wall of 
their garrison ; their number increases each 
moment, they describe circles, a 
signal is communicated, they pass from one 
to the other, striking as they proceed with 
their antennz and forehead the breast of 
their’ companions ; these; in their turn, ap- 
proach those advancing, and communicate 
wren arate t of de 3 the 
result satisfactorily proves it. We see those 
receiving the intimation, put themselves at 
the moment in march, and join the fest of 
the troop. The column becomes Grganised, 
advances in a straight line, posses over the 
turf, and removes to @ cons*jerable distance. 
Not a single Amezon 34 any longer to be 
seen near ths parrisOn. The advanced guard 
sometimes halts until the rear comes 
up, and then diverges to the right and left 
without acivancing ; the army forms anew, 
in moves forward with rapidity. 
There is no commander-in-chief, every ant is 
in turn first, each seeking to be foremost ; 
some, however, move in a different direction, 
pass from the front to the rear, then retrace 
their steps and follow the general movement. 
There are always small numbers constantly 


this way the movement of the whole army is 
verned. 

“ Ata little more than thirty feet from 
their own residence, they stop and explore 
the ground with their antenne, much in the 
same way as dogs when ae game. 
They soon ‘& subterranean Negro ant- 
_ to a —— Soaeean its nenyromnma 

ave re e e ionary yi 

posed, penetrate an open gallery ; the wae 
army enter, seize upon the pupe, and return 
through the several apertures, immediately 
taking the read to their garrison. It is now 
ne an army disposed in column, it is 
‘an iplined »-- The Amazons run 

each other with rapidity, and the last 
"her the stormed city are féllowed 
by sonfe'few of its inhabitants, who enden- 
vour to wrest from them their prize ; an ef- 
fort in which it byt rarely happens they are 


successful. 


ww t- 


**T return to the garfigon 
a witness of the hom rad to the plun- 
derers by the As! aved Ants, with whow 
they dwell. I observe a considerable 
ber of pup heaped up before the door ; each 
Amazed ot its arrival deposits its burthen, 
and theti returns to the invaded at-bill ;— 








returning to the rear, and it is probably in - 





and to station a strong guard 
at each of the entrances. The hae , 
who are in small numbers at first, take flight 
as soon as they perceive the Negroes in a 
state of defence; they return to the main 
body of the army, and advance and retreat 
several times successively, until they are in 
sufficient force ; they then throw themselves 
en masse upon one of the galleries, driving 
away and putting in confusion its inhabitants. 
The whole army now enter the subterranean. 
city, and seize upon the larvae, which they 
carry off in great numbers, and in great 
haste. They never take on the 
0 


m.ts prisoners, their sole object being the 
ion of their offspri Upon their 
return Ww the , the most friendly re- 


load at the entrance, oT consign it to those 
in attendance, who haste” to place it in the 
interior. > 

“* Could one for a moment oy that 
these intrepid warriors would retum.@ third 


form, for the individuals, from whom they 
had twice successively taken larve and pu- 
» had lost no time in throwing up trenches, 
— = ee f the interior, it fully 
i 0 interior, as i 
aware of this third from their adver- 
saries. They had, moreover, brought toge- 
ther all: the little pieces of wood and earth 
within reach, with which they had blocked 
up the passage to their habitation, in which 
they were posted.in force. The Legionaries 


ispetouriy eal bogen removing eich tick 
impetuosity, removing wi i 
teeth and feet, many that op- 
posed their progress. succeeded, 


‘| mounted the neighbouring plants, bearing 
nii.-it into } the was entirel , they brought 
danger ly gone by, they ay 


great nymber to guard the entrance. All 
‘} was calm >| sert, that it contains at least as many errors 
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without ing any of the usual 

of attack, wed again into column, and 
returned by ony a " their ot nt 
reaping no advantage their expedition. 
The decision they took of returning would 
furnish ample matter for reflection. I shall 
not now, however, enlarge upon this subject, 
but limit myself to the question, how can 
this fact be explained on supposition of 
a blind instinct? But here is a fact still 
more extraordinary. Upon their return our 
Amazons met with no ing reception 
from the Negroes in the mixed ant-hill, who 
individually assailed, buffeted, and dragged 
them to the outside of the nest, where they 
even obliged them to act on the defensive : 
this hostile disposition, however, continued 
only a few moments, when the Amazons 
were allowed to re-enter their citadel. Are 
we to conclude that the Negro Ants were 
surprised at seeing them arrive without their 
accustomed booty, or did the larve, &c. 
serve in their eyes as passports for those 
with whose fate their dwn was so intimately 
— The Legionaries never take animal | 

At another time the Amazons attacked a 
Mining Ant hill. — 

“ As soon as the Legionaries began enter- 
ing the subterranean city, the miners rushed 
out in crowds, and whilst some fell upon the 
invaders with great spirit, others passed 
through the scene of contest, solely occu- 
po in bearing off to a place of safety their 
arve and . The surface of the nest 
was for some tume the theatre of war. The 
Legionaries were often despoiled of the 
pupe they had seized by the Miners, who 


| darted upon them with amazing spirit, fight- | ; 


¢ body to body, and Soes the ground 
‘<n exasperation I had never before wit- 
Salitg Theta. aph abeomaneed 0 
ing s > recom ts 
march in good-order, laden with pupz and 
larvee: instead, hoxyever, of p ing in 
file, it now maintainet.close rank, forming 
& compact mass, a precatijon the more ne- 
cessary, as the co insects upon 
whom they had made this attack, hastened 
in pursuit, and even harrassed tlieig, tu 
ithin ten paces of their citadel. ~ 
“ During these combats the pillaged ant. 
hill presented, in miniature, the spectacle 
of a besi city ; hundreds of its inhabi- 
tants were observed te quit it, carrying here 
and there the pup, larve, and fe- 
males they were anxious to preserve from 
the fury of their enemies, The major part 


the young. between -their teeth ; others de- 
posited them under the thick bushes. When 


them back into the city, and 
gates, near which they posted themselves in 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


CLASSIC LITERATURE. 


We are sure our classical readers will be 
delighted with the pathetic conclusion of 
Cicero’s oration, pro C. Rabirio, published 
by Baron Niebuhr.* 

“* Neque a vobis jam bene vivendi, sed ho- 
neste moriendi facultatem petit: neque tam, 
ut domo sua fruatur, nam ne patrio sepul- 
cro privetur, laborat. Nihil aliud jam vos 
orat, atque obsecrat, nisi uti ne’ se legitimo 

unere, et domestica morte privetis, et eum, 
qui pro patria nullum unguaw mortis peri- 
culum fugit, in patria mori patiamini.” 





DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


rewer  f ven. insertion to the two 
articles of P.. P. ae J. M. and thus afforded 
the writers, or rather the Writer, an op- 
portunity of assailing the Peerage in its lite- 
ral errors, I am induced to hope you will 
give insertion to ‘my reply ; which, as it is 
composed with more temper, cannot be /ess 
creditable to the columns of a Journal build- 
ing its hopes for reputation on candour and 
consequent impartiality. I have said writer, 
because, if similarity of style can ever lead to 
identity, it is very evident in the present 
instance ; and I may reasonably conclude, 
that the next attack will be on the Peerage 
of England! thus perfecting the Tria Junc- 
ta in uno. 

To attempt perfection in a work crowded 
by so many difficulties, impediments conti- 
nually obtruding, changes continually defeat- 
ing, would be idle ; so would my defence, 
did I seek more than in support of my claim 
to diligence, and unwearied and incessant at- 
tention : on these points I = claim to jus- 
tify myself. It was by these efforts my Peer- 
age has obtained unrivalled and 
support: I owe all that gratitude can urge, 
and future diligence secure. 

But it is not by diligence alone that the 
Peerage can arrive at accuracy ; it must be 
assisted by occasional corrections from no- 


ble, and other correspondents. Sir William 
Dugdale, Garter King of Arms, ‘the learned 
tauthor of the admirable History of Warwiek- 


slire, the History of St. Paul’s, and other 
works of the first order of ierit—works, the 
splendid‘monument of his learning and ta- 
lent ;—he felt the almost insuperable difficul- 
ties of a Peerage ; and, hopeless of accuracy, 
confessed his deficiency. Where a Dugdale 
failed, I could hardly hope for complete suc- 
cess. My efforts were to. ac- 
curacy ; and, I may confidently and without 
vanity assert, that I have done more than 
any of my predecessors. Your correspon- 
dent P. P: says, “I do not think I over- 
step the modesty of calculation, when J as- 


as there are articles.” a pape Anche 
uire into the quaptum of your correspon- 
ent’s modesty, of his accuracy in calcula- 

* This passage i example of the newly 
diesen parte, haha 99 the Literary 
Gazette, a few Numbers ago. 
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in his assertion than of candour in investiga- 
tion. I can only reply, that most of the er- 
rors he has so. vaunti detected might 
have been easily remedied by the introduc- 
tion of a ere errors of the com- 
itor, or the dropping of a letter at press: 
ese, Sir, are errors which candor would 
have supplied. In another part of the arti- 
cle of your correspondent, he charges me 
with scandalous negligence. Let me ask of 
your correspondent, Sir, whether I may not, 
with more propriety, and without the loss of 
temper, charge him with scandalous mean- 
ness, in an assertion so wanton and unpro- 
voked. With regard to the playfulness of 
his satire, I would fain remind him, that he 
becomes very serious when he would be 
amusing, and very amusing when he would 
be serious. To conclude, Sir, as I have ne- 
ver aimed at perfection, never hoping to ac- 
complish it, let me request your correspon- 
dent’s attention to the following quotation 
from the Baronetage ; and let me press upon 
his attention, that, as I have always invited 
and solicited corrections -of. the - press, his 
corrections would have been attended to with 
more pleasure if they had been pointed out 
witha more liberal feeling. — 

‘* Of his labours and industry in the pur- 
suit; he would wish to say little. He has 
been abundantly recompenced for the time 
occupied in his very numerous personal 
plications, by the politeness and attention 
with which those applications have been ho- 
noured, and by the extensive aids which he 
has derived from them. The only 
which he feels in offering this result of his 
endeavours to the public, arises from a 
dread of too frequent error in treating on 
subjects, with regard to which perfect cor- 
rectness is absolutely unattainable. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
29, oo. sate. - ons Desretrt, ‘ 
itor of the Peerage, Baronetage, an 
Imperial Calendar. es 
—————————— 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


An opinion of the existence of an An- 
tarctic Continent has prevailed ever since 
the discovery of America rendered us 
more intimately acquainted with the 
figure of the earth; nor, when all the 
circumstances that led to it are consi- 
dered, can it be called an unreasonable 
opmon. . The vast quantity of floating 
ice in the higher southern latitudes, 
Justly indicated its origin to be in fresh 
water rivers and lakes, at no great dis- 
tance. And again, the immense space 
of ocean, in the southern hemisphere, 
in the absence of such a continent, led 
to an inference that that beautiful ar- 
rangement and disposition of land and 
water, so conspicuous in the northern, 
was overlooked, and the equilibrium 
neglected in the southcrn hemisphere. 


| we got: 
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tion, or whether there is more of malignity 


These considerations led many voyagers 
to search after this Terra Incognita, and 
particularly influenced the last voyage 
of Captain Cook, But is it not supris- 
ing that it should have escaped the ob- 
servation of the circum-navigators Of all 
nations, and have baffled the laborious 
perseverance of Cook himself? and 
that.the numerous vessels (whalers and 
others) that have navigated the sea con- 
tiguous to such land for nearly two 
centuries, should have remained in ig- 
norance of its existence? Yet such is 
the fact ; and it is equally surprising, that 
the honour of its discovery should have 
been reserved for the master of a small 
trading vessel, nearly fifty years after 
the question seemed to be set at rest 
by the unsuccessful result of Captain 
Cook’s navigation. * 

* Captain Cook first explored the Southern 
Ocean between the meridian of the Cape of 
Good Hope and New Zealand; iy far 
to the cast of the land now discovered. In No- 
vember, 1773, he left New Zealand, and em- 
ployed several weeks between 180° and 90° 

est Jongitude, and 45° to about 72° South la- 
titude; so that he never approached within 
30 ‘degrees ‘(on the Antarctic circle) of the 
new continent. The ee we think it 
necessary to quote from > as illustrative of 
our present subject, are the following : — 

“In lat. 67° 20’, long. 137° 12',” he says, 
** While we were taking up ice, we got two of 
the antarctic peterels so often mentioned, by 
which our conjectures were confirmed of .their 
being of the peterel tribe. They are about the 
size of a large pigeon; the feathers of the head, 
back, and of the upper side of the wings, 
are of a light brown; the belly, and under side 
of the wings, white; the tail feathers are also 
white, but tipped with brown: at the same time, 
Oo new peterel, smaller than the 
former, and all of a dark grey 





plumage. We 


remarked that these birds were fuller of fea-- 


thers than any we had hitherto seen; such care 
has nature taken to clothe them suitably to the 
climate in which they live. At the same time 
we saw a few chocolate-coloured albatrosses ; 
these, as well as the peterels above-mentioned, 
we no where saw but among the ice; hence one 
may with reason conjecture that there‘is land to 
the South.. If not, 1 must ask where these birds 
breed? A question which perhaps will never 
be determined; for hitherto we have found these 
lands, if any, quite inaccessible. _ Besides these 
birds, we saw a very large seal, which kept 
playing about us some time. One of our people 
who had been at Greenland, called it a sea- 
horse ; but every one else took it for what I have 
said.” ‘ 


Again, in lat. 65° 42’, long. 990 44’: “I now 
came to the resolution to proceed to the North, 
and to spend the ensuing winter within the Tro- 
pic, if I met with no employnient before I came 
there. ‘ I was now well satisfied no continent 
was to be ‘found in this ocean, but what must 
lie so far to the South-as to be wholly inaccessi- 
ble on account of ice; and that if one should 
be found im the Southern Atlantic Ocean, it 
would be necessary to have the whole summer 
before us to explore it. On the other hand, up- 
on a supposition that there is no land there, we 
undoubedly might have reached the Cape of 
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In the absence of a more detailed 
narrative of this important ¢liscovery, 
which we presume is retarded for ob- 
vious reasons, resulting from the impo- 
licy of making premature disclosures, 
the following few particulars may not 
only gratify curiosity, but will, in a 
great measure, we trust, counteract the 
ill effects of garbled and incorrect state- 
ments, which are beginning to find 
their way into the periodical press. 

One of the evils attending mis-state- 
ments, in the origin of an important dis- 
covery, is, that of involving the question 
in a labyrinth of contradictions, from 
which in after times, it is difficult to 
unravel the truth. In the present in- 
stance too, as in former cases, a meri- 
torious and enterprising, though ob- 
scure individual, is in danger of being 
deprived of the credit he so justly de- 
serves, by probably adding to his na- 
tive country a new source of wealth ; 
the full worth of which would only be 
truly known by its possession by a rival 
in commercial enterprize. 

A Mr. Smith, Master of the William, 
of Blythe, in, Northumberland, and 
trading between the Rio Plata and Chi- 
li, in endeavouring to facilitate his pas- 
sage round Cape Horn, last year, ran 
to a higher latitude than is usual insuch 
voyages, and in lat. 62° 30’, and 60° 
west longitude, discovered land. As 
circumstances would not admit of a close 
examination, he deferred it until his re- 
turn to Buenos Ayres, when he made 
such further observations as convinced 
him of the importance of his discovery. 
On making it known at Buenos Ayres, 
speculation was set on the alert, and 
the Americans at that place became 
very anxious to obtain every informa- 
tion necessary to their availing them- 
selves of a discovery, which saw 
Good Hope by April, and so have put an énd to 
the expedition, so far as it related to the finding 
a continent ; which indeed was the first object 
ofthe voyage. But for me’at this time to have 
quitted the Southern Pacific Ocean, with a good 
ship expressly sent out on discoveries, a healthy 
crew, and not in want either of stores or of pro- 
visions, would have been betra net only a 
want of perseverance, but of j in sup- 
posing the South Pacific Ocean to have been so 
well explored, that nothing remained to be done 
in it. is, however, was not my opinion ; for 
though I had proved that there was no continent 
but what must lie far to the South, therd-re- 
mained nevertheless room for very large islands 
in places wholly unexamined : and many of those 
which were formerly discovered, are but imper- 
fectly explored, and their jons as imper- 
fectly known. 1 was-besidés of opinion, that 
my remaining in this sea some time longer, 
would be productive of improvements in na- 


vigation and geography, as well as in other 
sciences. 








‘was pre‘gnant with vast benefit to a com- 
amercial, people. Captain Smith was. 
however too much of an Englishman to 
assist their speculations, by affording 
them that knowlege of his secret which 
it was so net-essary for them to possess ; 
and was determined that his native 
country only should enjoy the advan- 
tages of his discovery ; and on his re- 
turn voyage to Valparaiso, in February 
last, he devoted as much time to the de- 
velopement of it as was consistent 
with his primary object, a safe and 
successful voyage. 

He ran in a westward direction along 
the coasts, either of a continent or nu- 
merous islands, for two or three hun- 
dred miles, forming large bays, and 
abounding with the spermaceti whale, 
seals, &c. He tuok numerous sound- 
ings and bearings, draughts, and charts 
of the coast ; and in short, did every thing 
that the most experienced navigator, 
dispatched purposely for the object of 
making a survey, could do. He even 
landed, and in the usual manner took 
possession uf the country for his sove- 
reign, and named his acquisition, “‘ New 
South Shetland.” The climate was tem- 
perate, the coast mountainous, appa- 
rently uninhabited, but not destitute of 
vegetation, as firs and pines were ob- 
servable in many places ; in short, the 
country had upon the whole the appear- 
ance of the coast of Norway. After 
having satisfied himself with every par- 
ticular that time and circumstances per- 
mitted him to examine, he bore away to 
the North and pursued his voyage. 

On his arrival at Valparaiso he com- 
municated his discovery to Captain Sher- 
riff of H. M, S. Andromache, who hap- 
pened to be there. Captain S. immedi. 
ately felt the importance of the commu- 
nication, and lost not a moment in mak- 
ing every arrangement for following it 
a he immediately dispatched the 
William, with officers from the Andro- 
mache: and in this stage the last letter 
from Chili left the expedition, with the 
most sanguine expectation of success, 
and ultimate advantages resulting from 
it : and, if we are correctly informed, a 
fully detailed narrative has been for- 
warded to government. 

Qn taking a cursory view of the 
charts of the Southern Atlantic and 
‘Pacific Oceans, it will be seen, that 
though Captain Cook penetrated to a 


much higher latitude, and consequently 
drew “his conclusion from observin 

nothing but vast mountains of ice, it 
will be seen also that his meridian was 
45 degrees further to the west of New 
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South Shetland, leaving a vast 
unexplored on the parallel of 62° be- 
twéen that and Sandwich Land, in 
longitude about 28° west. He again 

de 67° or thereabouts, but in longi- 
tude 137° to 147° west. Perouse ascend- 
ed no higher than 60° 30’; Vancouver 
about 55°; other navigators passing 
the Straights of Magellan and Le 
Maire ; and most of them passing as 
close Cape Horn as possible, in order, 
as they thought, to shorten the passage 
to the Pacific, are circumstances that 
reasonably account for the protracted 
period to which so important a disco- 
very has been delayed. 





SCIENCE AND GASTRONOMY. 

At a time when we see generals, physi- 
cians, and students, pretend to improve the 
difficult science of politics, we must not be 
surprised at seeing a skilful marian im- 
prove the art of cookery. M. Lemare, di- 


rector of the Atheneum of Languages, has 
invented a utensil, which he calls autoclave. 
M. Lemare engages to dress his dinner in less 


than half an hour ; and lately made the experi- 
ment with complete success before a nume- 


‘rous company. He had put into the vessel 


a piece of meat, vegetables, and as much 
water as is necessary for a dish for five per-. 
sons. The vessel was placed over a fire, 
which was kept up with some pieces of char- 
coal. In 36 minutes the vessel was taken 
off, and left a few minutes to cool; and 
the reporter aflirms, that the broth was 
excellent, and the meat thoroughly done. 
It is not necessary to open the pot to skim 
it, so much as once srting tie boiling, for at 
the end of the operation the scum is found at 
the bottom-of the vessel, and does. not mix 
with the broth. The advantages of this av- 
toclavian cookery are, Ist. that the soup is 
excellent, which is very natural, because the 

yparatus is hermetically closed, and no- 
thing therefore i lost. 2d. That produce is 
much increased by the 7, oh os 
yielded by the bones. 3d. That ery 
is far more expeditious than in the ordinary 
kettles, &c. is mode of cookery will be 
highly advantageous to the poor in particu- 
lar. We leave the detailed description of the 
autoclave to those journals which are = 0 
cially devoted to such subjects. _If satisfac- 
tory and repeated trials confirm the utility of 
the invention, it will become highly impor- 
tant in its results, as it will then be evident 
that cooking may be in much less 
than the usual time, and with one tenth part 
of the fuel now employed. M. Lemare’s 
process is a very simple, and, for that reason, 
very ingenious improvement of Papin’s di- 


ter. It speaks much in favour cf the in- 
aii that, as ap from aletter of the 


minister of -the interior, the autoclave has 
been in use above a. month, in the school for 
the blind at Paris. Should it come into gene- 
ral use, M. Lemare will doubtless derive more 
profit from the sale of this tus than from 
all his discoveries in ogy, aud his excel- 











lent precepts on orthography ; and this is j 
the nature of things. In this talightened es, 
‘we undoubtedly set a high value on correct. 
ness of | , but a well dressed din- 
~ , far more valuable.—(Foreign Jour. 
nal, 


Cure for the Hydrophobia.—Doctor Ly- 
man Spalding, one of the most eminent 
physicians of New York, announces, in a 
small pamphlet, that for above these fifty 
years, the Scutellaria Lateriflora L. has 
proved to be an infallible means for the pre- 
vention and cure of the hydrophobia, after 
the bite of mad animals. It is better ap- 
plied as a dry powder than fresh. Ac. 
cording to the testimonies of several Ame- 
rican physicians, this plant, not yet received 
as aremedy in any European Materia Medi- 
ca, afforded a perfect relief in above a thou- 
sand cases, as well in the human species, as 
the brute creation (dogs, swine, and oxen). 
The first discoverer of the remedy is not 
known: Doctors Derveer, (father and son), 
first brought it into general use. 


Modena, 2\ st June. 

Temple of Jupiter Ammon.—The Mes- 
sagiere Modenese contains a letter from 
the traveller, Chevalier Frediani, . dated 
from the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, in the Desert of Barca (Lybia), the 
30th of March, 1820, in which he says: 
“« After a dangerous and fatiguing journey of 
sixteen days, I have at length arrived at the 
most celebrated monument of antiquity, 
which is situated about a league and a half 
from Schiwah, under 29° 22’ North latitude. 
It has been visited by only a single Euro- 
pean (Hornemann) since the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. The town of Schiwah 
made but a slight resistance ; it capitulated 
on the most honourable terms, and re- 
tains its independence on paying an annual 
tribute to the Viceroy of Egypt. 











EGYPTIAN TRAVELS, &c. 


The friends of M. Cailliaud, the celebrat- 
ed French traveller, have recently received 
a letter from him, dated Cairo, April 16th. 
The letter seems to have been written with 
— ink, and as ~ was every reason to 

jeve that the plague was raging in 
Cairo, during the a 4 of April, it was 
steeped in vinegar. Unfortunately it has 
thus becoine almost illegible. Only a few 
lines remain of the last two es. Itis 
however satisfactory to know M. Cail- 
liaud and M. Detorzec, his travelling com- 
oe have invariably ots good health. 

mentions anew Oasis, (Farafré) whichis 
not marked in any map. 
an excursion of four months and 4 
half in the desert, M. M. Cailliaud and De- 
torzec returned to Egypt, bringing with 
them an abundance-of materials os in- 
teresting both to the the 
antiquarian. They visited several Oases, and 
discovered several Egyptian and Roman 
temples, and three Roman fortresses, U0- 
known to any previous travellers. _ 

On the Ist of July, M. Calliaud intended 

to proceed to Thebes, in order to join the 
i 
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expedition, which, under the. command of 
the’ son of Mohammed-Ali; the Pashaw of 
Egypt, is to expel the Mamelucks from Nu- 
bia. ‘He tlien ‘proposes to travel from Don- 
golah to the Red Sea, by a course which no 
other traveller has taken.—French Journal, 
FINE ARTS. 
THE QUEEN ENTERING JERUSALEM. 

We have seen a very: curious picture con- 
signed to this country by a mercantile house 
at Genoa, and represeuting the Entrance of 
the Queen into Jerusalem. This singular 
painting (so extremely interesting at this 
moment, and, considering the important 
circumstances with which her Majesty’s si- 
tuation connects itself, so historically re- 
markable), is the production of a distinguish- 
ed foreign artist, the Sig. Carloni, of Mi- 
lan. It is a fine specimen of Italian arts ; 
but its principal attraction is undoubt- 
edly the subject. Carloni was, we under- 
stand, employed by the Queen to paint this 
striking event in her life, and was en 
upon it for no less than four months, during 
all which time he resided in her palace, and 
had numberless sittings for all the particular 
portraits. We know not through what acci- 
dent it has happened, that the picture has 
found its way into strange hands ; whether the 
funds to pay for it were not convenient, or 
whether the hurry of political calls prevented 
the Queen from rewarding the artist accord- 
ing to his deserts? Certain it is, that for 
composition and effect we have hardly ever 
beheld’ a performance, on the same scale, 
“superior ‘to it. The scene is highly pictur- 
‘esque. Moving down one of the precipi- 
tous hills in the vicinity of the Holy City, is 
seen a cavalcade of Syrians and Turks, anda 
scarlet litter, in which are some of the 
Queen’s female attendants. In the fore- 
ground the principal group of about a dozen 
persons appear, having d from. the 
height, and wound round an abrupt precipice 
on the left. Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims 
will furnish a good idea of this party : in front, 
at some distance, and near one of the gates 
of Jerusalem (which is disposed in amphi- 
theatric form on the right) rides the Janizary, 
who has the firman and charge of the travel- 
lers. Foremost of these is the Queen, in a 
Turkish dress, and riding upon an ass; ac- 
cording to the fashion of that country, astride 
on the saddle. Her loose trowsers are just 
visible under the red robe, and her appear- 
ance is lusty and healthful. Leaning on the 
high pummel of her saddle, she is turning to- 
wards the: celebrated i, who is 
inounted on a noble white charger close be- 
hind her. Bergami’s portrait is that of a 
a good-looking man ; florid for an Italian, 

id with more of a German countenance. 
His eyes are light and pleasing ; his nose well 
sh ; and his cheeks, lip, and chin, covered 
with hair approaching to auburn in its colour. 
He wears a blue riding dress, and-has three 
Orders hanging on his breast. On the left of 

is another chevalier, adorned with 
an order of merit, and, we presume from a 
likenéss hetween them, brother to the fa- 
vourite. Immediately behind are two other 
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horsemen of the suite, and between them the 
Countess Oldi, also on horseback, and dressed 
something: like the Queen. In the rear of 
these are other followers, and nearer the 
front a black boy and a white boy; the lat- 
ter is hasidsomely dressed and mounted on 
an ass. He is about eight years old, and a 
son, it is said, of Bergami, the Black being 
his menial slave! Behind these again is 
the much-talked of Billy Austin, on a black 
charger; well disposed -for. variety in the 
group, and looking pale and sickly. Se- 
veral attendants bring up the reserve. 

Such is this extraordinary painting. The 
likenesses can hardly be otherwise than ex- 
cellent, for the ssess much character, and 
are very carefally finished. The execution 
is that of capital miniatures ; and the whole 
affords a perfect notion of the scene and its 
ieeuiaiay ands wich ify th 

escribing such a work to y the cu- 
riosity of = readers, we should deem it in- 
trusive to say any thing of the nature of its 
subject and obvious allusions. In afew days, 
probably, either by its being purchased from 
the merchant to whom it has been consigned, 
for some. gallery or exhibition, the public 
may have an opportunity of seeing it; till 
then, as far as language can convey it, we 
have the satisfaction of furnishing an accu- 
rate description of Queen Caroline’s riding 
into Pecer som upon an ass. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BACHELOR'S BOAST, 
TOGETHER WITH ITS REFUTATION. 
idttempted after the manner of our elder Poets. 
I live a calm untroubled life, 
Nor slave to Love, nor Folly’s minion ; 
I woo no mistress, wed no wifc, 
In act unshackled, dr opinion. 
My friends, my books, ‘my fields, and all 
e melodies of woodland mountains, 
The throstle’s song, the cuckoo’s call, 
The distant hush of falls and fountains ; 
O’er setting suns the blush that burns, 
The glories of the moonlight heaven— 
On these my bosom's fondness turns ; 
Lask but these, and these are given. 
Unbroken on life’s rocky shore, 
Like some light-heaving wave I wander, 
Rejoice amid the tempest’s roar, 
Or bask in calms, now here now yonder. 
Of womankind | take no heed ; 
In truth I neither hate nor love them ; 
My joys were grovelling joys indeed, 
That would not soar a flight above them. 


THE ANSWER. 
an freedom’s boast is false and vain ; 
ome land thou art not worth invading : 

Disdain’d t » thou feign’st disdain, 

Thy lonely spleen for joy parading. 
List what the véice of Nature says, 

By which thy fancy’s ear is taken ; 
Mute are thy t e’s quivering lays, 

‘Till love, sweet love, his song waken, 
Like thee, thy cnckoo builds no nest, 

Nor'soft domestic joys are near him ; 
He lives thy life of cold unrest, 

And gentler birds despise or fear him. 
Thy falls, so hush’d in summer éve, 
ro’ winter days discordant bellow ; 
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The flocks their dangerous margents leave, 
Nor finds thy fretful age a fellow. 
Tn setting suns and moon-beams fair, 
There dwells a bliss, by thee untasted, 
Which only those who love can share ; 
On thee snch moments are but wasted. 
Nor is thy wave, so light and free, 
Condemn’d, as thou, to lonely sadness ; 
With it full many waves there be, 
To ‘bide the storm, or dance in gladness. 
And when it sinks, its waters heave 
‘Transmitted througti’some kindred! billow ; 
But thy cold blood shall never leave 
One rill beyond thy dying pillow. 
IGNoTo SECONDO. 


A West Indian Anecdote, versified. 


A West Indian dandy (not Bond Strect alone 
Can claim the dear exquisite thing as its own) 
Stood fix’d by the glass, while the new suit dis- 





plays 
All its charms of stiff collars, short waists, and © 
tight sta’ eyed)— 
“Don’t | look very well?” (here the mirror was 
‘¢ Massa look like a lion,” a Negro replied. 
*¢ Where have you seen a lion ?”—“‘ Oh! me 
see it each day— 
Ah! there’s its long ears—it is coming this way.” 
One moment the beau turn’d away from the 


glass, 
Look’dback—and beheld his resemblance anAss. 
L. 





[By Correspondents.] 
CANZONET. 
(From the Italian of Filicai.) 
Behold! the sun of Ganges beams, 
Which set on Tagus yesterday ; 
The lurid air with glory streams, 
Exulting in his cheering ray. 
The darkest wishes of the soul, 
Freed from their sin by God’s controul, 
Grow pure: His surpassing far 
The transient brilliance of an earthly star. 
The sun, kind source of varied hue, 
On every flower its tint hestows ; 
The violet, with its rich deep blue, 
The lily pale, and blushing rose : 
Thus holy thoughts, that feel no life, 
And sleep ’midst worldly sordid strife, 
Bless’d and illumin’d from above, 
Awake to moral light and heavenly love. 


The foliage of the morning hour, 
’Reft of the sun, would fade away ; 
Light in itself, and light its flower— 
A mirror that reflects the day. 
Thus, if the traveller’s eye on glade, 
On mountain, or on rock, be staid, 
Deem it not wedded to the clod ;— 
It rests—and only rests-—on Nature’s God. 
Of God the sun resounds the praise, 
The present God his bearis declare, 
The winds their whispering anthem raise, 
And occan owns that God is there. 
The trees in Deity rejoice ; 
And that sweet bird, whose hymning voice, 
In all her wanderings through the grove, 
Would seem to say to God—** I love—I love.’”* 
eo juts the crag, or reget the mound, 
t every step love’s peans 4 
Each plant— ead stone—shall chaunt a sound, 
In one harmonions sacrifice. 
Now tears prevail—now grief retires— 
To pardon then the soul aspires— 
Pardon from HIM, whose mercies flow 
To cancel every sin, and solace every woe. 
July 31, 1820. A. @. 








ON THE DEATH OF MISS ANNA MARIA L—E, 
In. consequence of a Cuup de Soleit. 
Thou art gone—with thy blush of youth unde- 


cayed ; 
With thy heart in its purity—Sweet maid : 
Thou art ; to slumber that long deep sleep, 
Many envy, and some shall weep. 


That eye’s dark splendour is shaded in night, 
And pale that check where the rose shed its 


light ; >™ 
From that soft lip isttle crimson fied, 
And the smile that wandered there vanished. 
It was not thus when I saw thee last, 
(And since—but few short hours are past) — 
Then, like the rose, wert thou in thy bloom, 
Breathing of beauty and perfume. 


Yes—like the rose, fragile as fair, 

Wither'd thy sweetness the sun’s fierce glare 
And bent thee to earth, no more to arise, 
Till thine angel whispers thee ‘to the skies. 
Never hath in the grave been laid, 

Than thine a lovelier form, sweet maid ; 
Never hath quitted its earthly shrinc, 

A spirit more beautiful than thine. 


Paris, July. _ IsaBEL. 





ON THE RECENT CONTROVERSY AT CHEL- 
TENHAM, 


“* Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?” 


Truth lies in a well, old philosophers tell ; 
Young philosophers say ’tis not true : 
As a word to the wise, Doctor Neale says it lies 
In the old well, but not in the new. 
J.R. 





TO CAROLINE'S MINIATURE. 


Oh, smile upon me—but one smile— 
To soothe my strain’d and aching sight :— 
I gaze upon thee, to beguile 
tedious hours, from morn till night. 


And starting from my fev'rish rest, 
Aroused by tantalizing dreams, 

I press the treasure to my breast, 
Impatient for the morning-beams. 

Then as they come, I gaze again 
en the magic i *s charms 

Wi !—my delight how vain !— 
I fold a shadow in my arms. 


Oh, move those eyes—yet not away 

From one, whom now they seem to see ; 
And part those lips—but not to say 

Thon lov’st another more than me. 


‘Turn, turn that graceful neck—but kee 

4, Thyooks bent on me ev'n a now ; 
those clustering tresses sweep 

The fair expansion of thy brow. 


Oh, let that beauteous bosom heave 
A sigh—TI'll dare to hope for me: 

Do ought to make me but believe 
Thou livest, whiles I gaze on thee. 

For ah! although so fair and true 
This effort of the painter’s art, 

It mocks as much as my view, 
And racks not my heart. 


And yet I would not part from thec, 
Theu dear delusion, to obtain 
That selfish cold serenity 
Some men relinquish all to gain. 


J.F. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE TWO PLACEMEN. 
(From the French.) 

‘On my arrival in Paris, after visiting the 
Palais Royal, the Tuileries, the Luxem- 
hourg, the theatres and museums, I deter- 
mined, if possible, to seek out my two old 
friends, Dumont and Dupré, who, on quit- 
ting college, went to push their fortune in the 
French capital. Dumont, as well as I could 
remember, was not, in his youth, a prodigy 
of perspicacity ; not that he ever evinced 
repugnance study, but his natural dull- 
ness of apprehension constantly counteracted 
the effects of his diligence. But all loved 
him—all admired his simple and amiable 
character. The other students readily assist- 
ed him in his studies ; and his tutors, who 
could not be angry with him, closed their 
eyes to his faults; so that in return for his 
amiable qualities, poor Dumont was the 
most ignorant scholar in the kingdom: he 
had read Livy before he could construe Cor- 
nelius Nepos. Dupré, on the contrary, was 
the eagle of our classes ; ardent, lively, im- 
petuous, and prodigiously shrewd. 
which engrossed the whole attention of his 
companions, were not sufficient to gratify 
his impatient curiosity ; he studied the living 
languages and the liberal arts; he wrote 
verses on all occasions ; he turned his atten- 
tion to theology, politics, and finance. He 
also posse: an excellent heart, was a ge- 
nerous friend, and a pleasant companion. 
m had hey — inquiries ns Pee for 

umont and Dupré; nobody could give me 

any information respecting my old Friends, 
and I almost despaired of ever seeing them 
again, when one evening, as I was seated in 
the gallery of the Theatre Feydeau, I‘heard 
a great noise in a box behind me. The au- 
dience, according to custom, turned with 
eager curiosity ; two ladies splendidly attired, 
entered the box, accom by a gentle- 
man in a court-dress : T looked at him through 
my plus, and to my astonishment discover- 
ed Dupré. To rise from my seat, to rush 
through the lobby, and to knock at the box- 
door, was but the business of a moment. 
pe door was 0 . " an old woman, 
“ you belong to his Excellency’s ? 
Sir ?”—-“* His Excellency’s party! What do 
you mean? J belong to my friend Dupré’s 
ne 2? “Phere is no Monsieur Dupré 

ere, Sir.’ ‘‘ You are mistaken, he is in 
this box with two ladies ; open the door, I 
say.”. “* No sir, it is the de Cour- 
ville who is in. his Excellency’s box, and I 
have heen expressly ordered to admit only 
the friends of the minister.” On hearing the 
ores father had been an attorey in the ile 
pré’s an attorney in the li 

of where he 


Seouain and I immediately concluded 
sm: ; im conc 
that one of those evil genii who hover over 


cities, had turned ’s brain. 


Where does Baron de reside ?” 
a ene areata uu 
ir, she replied, on 

bine este eae efscoas, he holds a 


ay ent 
ighly gratified to yeflect that Dupré’s 








ll rewarded, 
> where I 

y hear all that was said in the 
_ ing box. oke but little, 

seemed very attentive to the ‘orm- 
ance. Atl I heard one of ladies 
remark, in a sort of half whisper :—‘ Baron, 
there is a gentleman looking very stedfast! 
at you.” “ The opera is exceedingly dull 
this evening,” observed Dupré with indif- 
ference ; “suppose we go and finish the 
evening at his excellency’s.” ‘* With all my 
heart,” exclaimed the ladies; and they 
withdrew, making as much noise as when 
— entered 

t 


4 
i 
i 
: 


nine o’clock on the following morning 
I attended at the office of the * Are 
you mad,” said the door-keeper, “ to ex- 
to see the Baron de Courville at this 
early hour? Don’t you know the rules? 
The clerks arrive at nine o’clock, the under- 
secretary at ten, the heads of departments 
at eleven or twelve, never sooner, Sir ; and 
there are certain days, Saturday for instance, 
on which it excites ahigh notion of a gentle- 
—_ importance not to appear in the office 
at all.’ 
At twelve o’clock precisely I was in the 
antichamber of Dupré’s office. ‘‘ Where are 
ou going, Sir?” said one of the door- 
—“*To the Baron de Courville.” 
** Has the Baron granted you an audience?” 
“1 am his intimate friend, announce me.” 
—*I cannot, Sir. You must come on 
Friday, between the hours of two and four, 
if you wish to see him; Friday is the only 
day on which he receives the public.” I was 
resolyed not to yield to this hireling. I ele- 
vated my voice, that I might not have the air 
of a petitioner. A dozen door-keepers, mes- 
sengers, and gend’armes immediately sur- 
rounded me, and the old friend of Baron de 
Courville was mercilessly thrust out of the 
:. 
But on such occasions, true friendship 
contends against every obstacle. On Friday, 
just as the clock struck two, I entered an 
elegant apartment adjoining the cabinet of 
Dupré ; about forty persons were anxiously 
awaiting their turn to be admitted. But time 
— away, and the audiences succeeded 
other very slowly. It was near four 
o’clock, and coy seven or eight persons 
yet been admitted into the sanctuary. Alarm- 
ed by the approach of the fatal hour, and 
determined to see Dupré that very day, or 
never more to enter, the office, I came to 
desperate resolution of forcing the door. At 


more consideration 
tended him to the door of his closet. I 
availed myself of the lucky nity, and 
knocking down the porter, endeavoured 
to detain me, I rushed forward and embraced 
Dupré. The baron was delighted, he care- 
fully closed the door, welcomed me in the 
Oh you se joking, Trepliel, 1am no ot 
fia are : : y rep ° j am 
dente wn your old friend and 
companion ; I have come to see you, and to 
renew every asstrance of my sincere friend- 
ship.” I was so overjoyed on pronouncing 
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these words, that for the moment I forgot 
the scene of the Opera Comique, the inso- 
lence of the door-keepers, and all the difficul- 
ties I had encountered ere I could gain ac- 
cess to Dupré, and once more heartily em- 
braced him. He appeared astonished; “‘ My 
dear friend,” said he, with affected dignity, 
1 am exceedingly glad to see you; I hope 
ou are happy in geod circumstances. 
‘or my own part, I am pursuing a brilliant 
and rapid course; the eyes of all Paris are 
fixed on me. But alas! the favours of the 
court, the ear of the minister, honours, titles, 
rewards, all do not ‘constitute happiness. 
You know I am not ambitious; I was born 
to cultivate the arts and philosophy. I de- 
test the busy world, and am resolved one 
day to retire to the country.” . “ To Cour- 
ville, perhaps,” said I.—*‘* Oh, I dont know,” 
rejoined Dupré, somewhat confused, with 
tastes like mine, may not a man be happy 
any where?” The clock struck.—‘ I am 
very sorry my dear friend, but you see, my 
moments are counted with such scrupulous 
exactness !—Come and dine with me on Sun- 
day, in the Rue de Bourgogne—no refusals— 
I insist on it—I will then introduce you to 
Madame de Courville and my daughter— 
You shall see how I live—in a style of mo- 
desty and simplicity.—Adieu !” 
On the appointed day, full of curiosity, 
I proceeded to the Rue de Bourgogne. I was 
ushered into a spacious _—— furnished 
in the richest style. ictures, bronzes, 
mirrors, and chandeliers of glittering crystal 
explained to me in a moment the philosophic 
tastes of the Baron. About twenty guests, 
ificently dressed, had already arrived, 
and two ladies were convetsing together near 
one of the windows. Dupré advanced to re- 
ceive me :—‘* Come, my old friend, we are 
just going to dinner. Gentlemen, permit 
me to introduce to you my countryman, the 
companion of my studies; you know how 
sacred are the bonds of college friendship ; 
one cannot grudge to make a little sacrifice 
for it.” § by this anes, Tmut- 
tered something which nobody could under- 
stand, and retired to a distant part of the 
room. More company arrived: Dupré in- 
troduced them to the ladies, and thus I learn- 
ed that one was the lady of the house and the 
other her daughter. Dinner was announced. 


The banquet was splendid ; but I had lost- 


all appetite. I sat at an obscure corner of 
the table, between a half-pay colonel and a 
clerk of finance. From latter I learnt 
the real situation of the Baron de Courville. 
Your friend, said he, has advanced in the 
world by rapid strides ; but he treads on 
slippery ground, for he depends on the favour 
of '@ minister, and 1 sadly fear that in spite 
of all his adroitness, our poor Baron will fall 
at last. He is a slave to ambition ; he aims 
at counsellor of state and a member 
of the Chi of Deputies.” 
_ dinner was lingering aud tedious. 
No gaiety, no general conversation. 
pré’s attention was wholly 
gentleman who sat on his ri 
unders 


A e, | 
on the other hand, conversed only with an | and 


the | impropriety of 





ex-minister of state, who sat next her. As 
for the young lady, she seemed dull and 
tired of the company. After the desert, we 
withdrew to the salon to take coffee ; but 
here again polities formed the only subject 
of discussion. Dupré found it no easy task 
to endeavour to conciliate opposite opinions, 
and above all to avoid compromising him- 
self. The Baron proposed cards; but dis- 
putes ran so high that no one was inclined 
to play. The ladies withdrew to the piano ; 
but it was in vain, music could not be h 
amidst the tempest}: For my own part, I 
was not then in the humour either for music 
or politics, and I would willingly have made 
my escape, but that I was anxious to ask 
one question of Dupré. it was difficult to 
seize a favourable opportunity of addressing 
him ; for since my arrival Dupré had not 
deigned even to honour me with a glance. 
After waiting a full hour, an —— 
occurred. ‘* Baron,” said I, coolly, “ will 
ou do me the honour to inform me where 
Yieny find our old friend Dumont ?” “ Du- 
ied he with an air of embarrass- 
ment, I y do’nt know, I have not seen him 
this age.” “‘Is he not in Paris?” “Oh, 
yes—he is in Paris—and I rather think he is 
employed in our office.” ‘* In your office, 
Baron! and you have not seen your old 
friend this age ?” ‘‘ I cannot see every body 
ou know; 1 am overwhelmed with business : 
esides, Dumont is such an original—so full 
of romantic notivas. But you will find him 
somewhere in the office, if you wish to see 
him.” 

Full of rage and confusion, I made one 
effort to depart, but turned again :—‘“‘ Since 
Dumont is empl in your office, Baron, 

rhaps you can inform me what situation 
he holds ?”—“ He is a secondary clerk, as 
well as I can recollect.” 

Next morning I called on Dumont at his 
office. No insolent porter refused to admit 
me, or to enquire whether an audience had 
been granted me. ‘I'he first person I met at 
the top of the staircase was Dumont himself. 
He immediately recognized me ; and, from 
the hearty expressions of joy with which he 
ran to embrace me, I felt convinced that I 
had now met with a sincere friend. 

I related to him my adventure with Dupré. 
He smiled, for he had himself experienced 
similar treatment. ‘‘ Truly,” said he, ‘‘ our 


pe friend is to be pitied; Fortune 
uses like a spoiled child, and I fear she 
has some sad reverse in store for him; 
he is now on the highest point of the wheel ; 
but one step more, he will share the 
fate of all who have preceded him. I have 
never lost sight of Dupré in his brilliant 
course ; and Tam sure that the faults with 
which he is reproached, the repulsive man- 
ner, and the cold formality, by which he 
makes so many enemies, are to be attributed 
solely to the vertigo occasioned by his un- 
: M aoe waite De é had h 
t visit to Dupr taught-me the 

u intruding on = valuable 
time of men in office, and I was about to 
depart. ‘‘ No, no,” ‘said Dumont, “ we 
ill sag the day together. Youshall come 
e with me; I will introduce you to 


mont !” 
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my wife and children, and I hope: you will 
like us all well enough to come often again. 
But I must go and inform the head of our 
9 mmeey of this happy circumstance, and 
ask leave for the remainder of the day ; I 
“ike mance ~~ wie ieeaduen 

is | expres- 
sions of cordial fri 5 vbantnd 
I recollected with shame all the trouble I had 
taken to gain an insulting interview with the 

ty ) de Courville. I waited a 


eard | whole hour, and Dumont had not yet made 


his appearance. I to be alarmed.— 
At length he ret in great haste, and 
apparently agitated.—‘‘ Oh, poor Dupré !” 
he exclaimed.—‘‘ What has happened?” said 
I. “There is a report of the resignation, 
and probably the disgrace, of the minister : 
his Excellency has not a) at the coun- 
cil these three days.”——“* Alas! what will 
become of you?”-—‘' Of me? oh, I shall-still 
be a se clerk, as before: such is the 
advantage of a humble post. Nobody will 


dream of turning meout, until } am unfit 


for service. But oy Dupré ! how will he 
—_ the storm that is gathering over his 
h 2 

We set out, and directed our course to- 
wards the Champs-Elysées. Our friend’s 
misfortune was long the subject of conversa~ 


tion. I proposed leavi umont until ther 
hour of dinner, in porn call once more oa. 
Dupré. 


I arrived ; all was in disorder at the Baroa, 
de Courville’s ; the servants were engaged ia. 
packing up the splendid furniture and orne¢ 
ments which so dazzled me on the pre 
ceding day. I found Dupré in his closet,,, 
surrounded by a dozen creditors. He was 

and dejected. “ Dupré,” said I, “ if” 
were in distress your purse would be mine 
....? ‘No, my friend, I do nevt stand in 
need of this last lessun ; my_wife’s diamonds . 
have paid for all. Adieu! forgive me.—Go . 
to Dumont, and tell him to forgive me also. 
Pity me—and, if you should ever be elevated! 
by fortune, think ot poor Dupré.” With, 
these words he abruptly left the: room. 

Full of melancholy reflections, I proceed- 
ed to the residence of Dunyont. Three 
apartments, neatly furnished, in which the: 
only ornaments were a few drawings, a ba~ 
rometer, and the bust of the king, sufficed tu 
accommodate Dumont, his wife, two chil- 
dren, and a servant, “I have another 
room,” said he, ‘‘ which I call my Louure ; 
we will visit that after dinner,”” 

Larochefoucault would not have said there 
never was a happy marriage, had he seen 
the family of Dumont. I scarcely ever saw 
a — ae affable, or of amg more 
gracefu p s Madame 

umont. She was the mother of two ‘beau 
tiful boys, to whose education all her care 
was devoted. 

The dinner was cheerful. I was the only 
guest ; Dumont did the honours of the ban- 
quet in the mpst hospitable We élgank 
to the better fortune of Dupré, and the a 
nal preservation of all the secondary ¢ Jerks 
in the kingdom. . , fg; 

After dinner I requested my friend 1 je in- 
troduce me to ghe mysterious apartme git he . 
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had mentioned. He opened the door ; it was 


a library, containing upwards of a thousand 
select volumes,—the works of Homer, Vir- 
gil, Moliere, Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, 
Montaigne, and Jean-Jacques—all the great 


geniuses of | Saas ineey yhtieeenty. 
inont was r osophy. 
I was aurptioed te te that he 


possessed’ a strong passion for literature, 
which the ill success of his early studies hy 
no means promised. “ For this taste,” re- 
plied he, ‘‘ and the information I have been 
able to acquire, I am indebted wholly to the 
post I occupy. engaged all day in bu- 
siness of a nature purely mechanical, I feel 
the necessity of exercising my mind by way 
of The ination of Jean- 
Jacques was most fertile, when he had ¢o- 
pied music for a whole morning: and thus, 
(pardon the vanity of the comparison) after 

ving mechanically guided my pen for six 
or seven hours, I feet that I am fit for study, 
and I experience a kind of inspiration on 
leaving my desk. I do not mix much in so- 
ciety ; and you may well egppaie that a poor 
dlevil like me never dines with the ministers ; 
but I sit down to table with Molitre, be- 
ysween La Fontaine and Chapelle, or I drink 
with Horace the Sabine wine, with which 
Mecznas was wont to regale himself. Some- 
times I m take a poetic flight. I huve 
already written two ies.” 

I applauded Dumont’s literary enthusiasm, 
and requested that he would favour me with 
a sight of his productions, ‘‘ Come to- 
morrow,” said he, “ and I will shew them 
to you; but, in the meanwhile, tell Dupré, 
if ever you should happen to converse with 
hiya on the advantages of my place, how I 
bring up my family, and make myself happy 
with an income of 3,600 francs per annum. 
Tail him that I practise economy, and that 
I have always something in store to relieve 
the distresses of a friend.” 

Since I sketched these portraits, I have 
‘learnt that Dupré has again appeared on the 
‘political horizon ; but I doubt whether any 
thing could render the happiness of Dumont 
mare complete ; and I am certain that, in 
all great cities, men are to be found whose 
destinies resemble those of my tro place- 
men. B. L. 





VARIETIES, 


On the 2lst of April, two of the Monks 
of Saint Bernard rescued from death a poor 
Italian soldier, who fell from the top of a steep ' 
rock, as he was returning to his family from 
Siberia. He was much bruised, and had 

a whole night among the snow. 

& contrast is here offered between the| 
ambition which led him to Siberia, and' 

e fine humanity that saved him on his re-| 


Anecdote.—The celebrated German bard,’ 

, once got a painter to paint his own) 
Seeth Happening to dis pont the bene 
ro appening to. ‘about this time 
wth the Dean of ——, a nobleman in the’ 


ny, who was the friend of both, said to, 
Gig," T hear you and Jacobi have had your 
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traits painted : L's at full length?” 
No.” Gleiny’ “ that is a for 
knights, that we may see their spurs: we 
have no occasion for. this; for with us the 
head is the chief. thing.” 

Novelty in Resurrecti Sacrilege— 
At Frankenthal, near Manheun, a piece of 

und has just been granted to the Jews, 
or a burial ground. According to their 
religious customs, they immediately cun- 
secrated it by the sacrifice and inhuma- 
- of the finest F ony which they wenn 
able to procure. savory appearance 0 
the victiin having tempted a;dozen poor He- 
brews ; they assembled in the night, profaned 
the asylum of the dead, dug ap the cock, 
and put him upon the spit. This singular 
theft was not discovered till some days after- 
wards, to the great scandal of the whole 
synagogue. 
ESTIMATE OF THE PROVISIONS CONSUMED 

‘ IN PARIS DURING LAST YEAR. 

805,499 hectolitres. of wine; 43,849 of 
brandy ; 15,919 of cider and perry; 71,896 
of beer ; 20,756 of vinegar. 

70,819 oxen; 3,561 cows; 2,918 milk 
cows : 67,719 calves ; 329,070 sheep ; 64,822 
hogs ; O91,729 cheeses ; sea-fish amounting 
to the value of 3,165,520 fr.; oysters, 
821,618 fr.; fresh water fish, 502,780 fr. ; 
poultry, 7,161,402 fr. ; butter, 7,105,533 fr. ; 
eggs, 3,676,502 fr. 

Forag'e.-—7,822,640 bottes of hay; 
11,054,371 of straw ; 923,022 hectolitres of 
oats.— Freach Journal. 

The French sloop of war the Uranie, 
which was sent on’a voyage of discovery, 
under the command of Cuptain Freycinet, jaas 
been wrecked upon some rocks on her passage 
from New-Holland. Fortunately all the 
erew got ashore in the port of Serkley, and 
the instruments and: manuscripts belonging 
to this expedition have been saved. 

Precocity.—The rage for juvenile prodi- 
gies seems to have revived. Besides Made- 
moiselle Bergami, on whom the Times 
pronounced such a flattering encomium, and 
described as haying attained so many accom- 
plishments at seven years of age ;—besides 
the young Roscia of Brussels, whom we 
lately noticed ;—a phenomenon of another 
kind has appeared on the horizon of Milan. 
This prodigy is a young lady, ten years of 
age, who is known by the name of /phige- 
nia, and whose extraordinary memory ‘ex- 
cites universal astonishment. The Iphige- 
nia of Greece never inspired so much. inter- 
est as this Iphigenia of Milan, She is tho- 
roughly acquainted with ancient history, and 
answers the questions put to her with intel- 
Ngmee and accuracy. Her father has a list 
thirty thousand questions, all of which the 


little living di answers with the ut- 
most readiness. It is to be ho that the 
father may not prove another emnon, 


and sacrifice his child to the desire of com 
pressing the materials of a folio into an 
octave. 
‘LITERARY NOTICES, 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. 





The first number of the 17th yolume of | 





tthe Bibliotheca Italiana conteins a complete 
view of all that has been done throughout Ita- 
ly, in 1819, for the sciences and fine arts, for 
agriculture, and manufactures. The follow. 
ing is the general view of the book trade, 
and of the penetra! prbiiestions in Italy, in 
1819. In Lombardy alone there were 


printed— 
ie ks in all b Aas! ry Italian Lire,* 
works in all branches o cemenas 
science 2,720,613 
Religious books and missals...... 560,320 
Almanacks, school books, &c...... 470,220 
Gs cased cranses 0 areas shies ap 499,200 
CIID 0 c0sn00040000505 00 500,000 
State and Gevernment papers ..... 450,000 





Total, 5,200,353 

The printer Silvestri, in Milan, printed 
alone in 1819 no less than 46 volumes, ex- 
clusive of almanacks, pamphlets, &c.; Ri- 
cordi, in Milan, engraved no less than 145 
musical works ; whereas Girard, in Naples, 
published qnly 25, and Lorenzi, in Florence, 
only 31. He has now extended his dealings 
in musical publications even to Odessa. This 
great consumption of paper, and the buying 
up of rags in Italy by the English, caused 
the price of paper to rise 35 to 40 per cent, 
Naples received, in 1819, in addition to its 
Enciclopedico and the Bibliotheca, the Annali 
@’ Agricoltura Italiana, edited by M. Gag- 
liardo. At Rome, the Giornale Enciclope- 
dico, which expired without regret in 1819, 
after six months existence, was succeeded 
by Memorie Enciclopediche Sulle Antichité 
and Belle Arti, by M. Guattani; and the Gi- 
ornale Arcadico, subsisted through the year 
with credit, At Bologna, the Opus oli Sci- 
entifici, and the Opuscoli Letterari di Bo- 
logna, were yery well received ; but of the 
Giornale della nuova Medicina Italiana, only 
three numbers have yet appeared. In 'Tus- 
cany, the learned journals have not been 
very successful for some years past. The 
Giornale del Genio hardly supports itself 3 
and the Saggiatore chose a subject which is 
out of fashion. A jouztial in the manner of 
the Spectator would certainly be good, if 
Addison and Steele wrote it. At Genoa, the 
“‘ Correspondance Astronomique Geogra- 
hique, Hydrographique et Statistique,” by 
aron Zach, appears regularly, and without 
interruption. The Annali di Viaggi of M. 
Bertolotto, which were advertised, have 
not yet appeared, but are to commence Ih 
February. Turin has not had any periodi- 
cal journal since its Caleidoscopio broke. 
At Nizza (di mare), an Orfeo Italiano was 
announced : but it showed itself to the world 
in one paper only, and vanished. At Ve- 
nice are published regularly once a fortnight 
the Nuovi Gommentari di Medicina ¢ 
Chirurgia of Mess. Valer, Brera, Ces. Rug- 
gieri, and Flor. Caldani. At Padua the Gi- 
ornale dell Italiana Letteratura still exists, 
thanks to the editor, Count da Rio; but itis 
almost eleven months in arrear, for the two 
last. numbers are for January and February, 
1819. ' It is the senior of the present Italian 
Journals. At Pavia, the Giornale di Fisica, 
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Chimica et Storia Naturale, proceeds with- 
out interruption. At Milan the <ccatta 
brighe, and the Conciliatore are deceased : 
but the following still live :—1. The’ Ga- 
zetta di Milano; 2. It Corriere delle Dame; 
3. Gli Annali de Commercio ; 4. Il Raccogt- 
tore; 5. Il Giornale di Medicina Univer- 
sale; 6. L’ Ape; 7. \' Foglio Bibliografice ; 
8. La Bibliotheca Italiara. “‘ This advance- 


ment of the book trade in Italy of late years 
is the result,” 87 vcerbi, of the wise 
merstres fw whith the present government 
ab tichest tl «| decree of 30th November, 
SLO, wx tw duty of a centisimo on 
every lea? d in that country, and of 


50 per cent. upon every foreign work. Now 
the new edition of the Italian Classics was 
immediately resumed, the edition of the 
classics of the 18th century’ begun, and Son- 
ag vl ‘gi, pt ap ibliotheca ade 
a hu sim! sornletio ns, 
succeeded each other. Milan has Coens 
the staple place for the national and foreign 
book trade, where above 700 ‘bales (1050 
ewt.) of French, English, and Swiss works, 
besides German, are annually entered at the 
Custom-house. 
The same gentleman who translated Lord 
Byron’s poems into French, has announced 
Sir Walter Scott’s poetical romances. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
suxy, 1820. 


Thursday, 27—Thermometer from 52 to 76. 
Barometer from 30, 21 to 30, 18. 


Wind 8. W. 1, — lly clear; clouds 
passing. 
. Friday, 22—Thermometer from 52 to 76. 


._. Barometer, stationary at 30, 20. 
Wind S, W. and N, b. E. 4, — Generally 
cloudy ; sunshine at times. 

‘Saturday, 29—Thermometer from 51 to’77. 

Barometer from 30, 24 to 30; 26. 

Wind N. b. E. and S. W. 3.—generally clear; 

light clouds passing. 
Sunday, 30—Thermometer from ‘48 to 79. 
‘ Barometer from 30, 26 to 30, 13: 

Wind S. and S. E. $.—Light clouds generally 

overspread. A little rain about 7 P. M. and 

about 11, heavy rain with thunder and lightning 

'y, which continued till about 1 o’clock. 

Bik coed part of a halo formed about 8 o'clock 


morning. 
Monday, 31— Thermometer from 51 to 83. 
Barometer from 30, 03 to 29, 99. 
on ~ be 4%, Band S. W.1.—A thick va- 
; t 
Fevot te dy mints cee" S 
Rain fallen ,475 of an inch. 
AuGusrt, 1820. 
Tuesday, 1 Emencte Grow 58 to 75. 
meter 29, 99 to 30, 08. 
Wind S. W. 3. and $.— Clouds generall 
passing ; sunshine at ng ¥ 
» 2 —Thermometer from 52 to 76. 
Barometer from 30, 22 to 30, 26. 
Wind S. W. 1. and S. }.—Clonds generally 


On Sunday, the 6th of August, at 11 hours 
59 minutes, 11 seconds, (Goek ¢ time) thé ‘first 
Satellite of Jupiter will immerge into his shadow. 
9 seca aang, doy. at 13 hours, 52 minutes, 

seconils (clock time), the fourth satellite of 


Jupiter will immerge into his shadow. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


On Tharsday the 10th, at 1] hours, 14 mi- 
nutes, 26 seconds (clock time), the second sa- 
tellite of Jupiter will immerge info his shadow. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*, * To make room for our usual Miscellanies, to- 
gether with the various interesting articles which 
appear in this Number, we have been obliged to 
borrow a part of the space allotted to Advertise- 
ments, which we shall claim the privilege of re- 
paying in some future Number. 

Several papers are unavoidably postponed. 

On a to their L. Gazette of 18th Sept. last 
(No. 139), our Readers will find an original 
<decount of the Carbonari, now acting so pro- 
minent a part in Naples and Italy. 

4 Correspondent says, Addison, with a view of 
comparing the present face of Italy with the 
descriptions left us by the Romans, made prepara- 
tory collections from the Roman pocts. He 
might (says Dr. Johnson) have spared himself 
the trouble, had he known that such collections 
had been twice made before, by Italian authors. 
My question is, to what Italian authors does 
Dr. Johnson here allude ? 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


"THE two Quarterly Parts of the LITERARY 

GAZETTE, from Ist January, to Midsummer, 1820, 
are now to be had at the Office, and of all Booksellers, 
Newsvenders, and Clerks of the Road. 

A few complete Sets from the commencement, in 
January, 1817, may also be obtained; and, as every 
volume forms a distinct publication, the Volumes for 
1818 and 18]9 are sold separately. 

Most of the Numbers are still in print, and we shall 
be happy to supply them to Subscribers wishing to 
complete their sets or volumes: and any one not pre- 
serving the work would oblige us much by reselling to 
our publisher Nos. 1, 6, 23, 31, 32, 33, 35, 39, 40, 52, 53, 
‘54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60 to 68 both inclusive, and 78. 

The last half year’s Gazettes contain’Reviews, with 
copious extracts; of above one hundred of the most im-. 
portant new Publications, and a like proportion of such 
literary, scientific, and miscellaneous matter, as appears 
in this Number. : 

cor ene meee cerneentnen sna 
Pliscellancous Avbertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


British Gallery, Pall Mail. 

This GALLERY, with an Exhibition of 
PORTRAITS of distinguished Persons in the 
History and Literature of the United Kingdom, is open 
daily, from 10 in the Morning until 6 in the Eveni 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia, Lust Part. 

Vol. 39, Part 3, the concluding Part of 
THE NEW CYCLOPZADIA ; or, Universal 

Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. By 
ABRAHAM REES, D.D. F.R.8. F. L.S. &c, Editor 
of the last Edition of Mr. Chambers’s Dictionary ; with 
the assistance of eminent Professional Gentiemen. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; and the other Proprie- 
tors. The Subscribers to this Work are requested to 
complete their Sets immediately, as some of the Parts 
are scarce, and will shortly be entirely out of print, when 
the Proprietors cannot engage, and it will be entirely. 
out of their power, to complete them, 





Vol. 6. in 8vo. with coloured Plates, price 12s. boards, 

MEDICAL TRANSACTIONS, published by 

= the College of: Physicians in London. Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
Of whom may be had, Vols, 1. to 5 of the above Work, 
price 21. 8s. boards. 

PHARMACOPGIA COLLEGII REGALI, MEDI. 
CORUM LONDINENSIS, 1819, in 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Dr. POWELL's TRANSLATION of the PHARMA- 
COPGEIA, in 8yo. 12s. boards. 


Col. Wilks’ History of Mysoor. 
In 3 vols. 4to. price 61, 6s. boards, 

HiESToORICAL SKETCHES of the SOUTH 

of INDIA. In an attempt to trace the History 
of Mysoor. From the migin of the Hindoo Gevern- 
ment of that State, to the Extinction of the Mahomme- 
dan Dynasty in 1799; founded chiefly on Indian autho- 
rities, collected by the author while officiating for several 
years as Political Resident at the Court of Mysoor. By 
COLONEL MARK WILKS. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 

“ This instructive Work is entitled to much public 
attention, gratitude, and approbation. From docu- 
ments hitherto unexplored, it brings into circulation 
many important facts concerning.the History of My~ 
svor during the last two ceniuries.” Monthly Review. 

Vols. 2 and 3 may be had separate, price 4/. 42, bds. 


In 8vo. price 12s. bds. illustrated by numetous Plans, kc. 
AN ACCOUNT of the ROVEMENTS on 

the ESPATES of the Marquess of STAFFORL, 
jattie Counties of Stafford and Salop, and on the Estate 








of Sutherland: with Remarks. By JAMES LOCH, 


Esq. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. 


12mo. price 3s, boards, 
AMERICA : an Epistle, in Verse, with other 
Poems. 
“. « + + Utignatum dare nobis 
Verba putas? - - + -” 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; and G. Cruickshank, Liverpool. 








(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s.---Catalogue 1s.---Historical ditto 2s, 


THE Exhibition of MONSIEUR JERRI- 

CAULT’S GREAT PICTURE, (from the Lou- 
ste) 24 feet by 18, representing the surviving Crew of 
the Medusa French Frigate, after remaining Thirteen 
days on a Raft without Provision, at the they 
discover the vessel that saves them, is now open to the 
Public, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Admission ls. 











He th. 

"THE Subscribers to the new Edition of the Ori- 

ginal WORKS of HOGARTH, are respectfully re- 
minded,’ that, in conformity with the Prospectus, the 
first Number will, on September 1, be advanced in Price 
to. J. 5s. ; and, in like manner, each successive number 
after the interval of six months from the date of its pub- 
lication respectively. The fifth Number, just published, 
contains the following Plates :---1. Examination of Bam- 
bridge, by the House of Commons. 2.Morning. 3. 
Second $tage of Cruelty. 4. Sarah Malcolm, and two 
Prints of Boys peeping at Nature. 5, The Laughing 
Audience ;,and a Cherus of Singers. London: Pub- 


lished by Baldwin, Cradock, and Jay, Patergoster Row. 


*,* Portfolios capable of containing the eptire Set, 


|| are prepared at 155, each. 











Dickinson's Justice. 

yw consequence of the very considerable alte- 

rations which have recently taken place in the 
Laws that come under the immediate cognizance of 
Magistrates, and the still more important changes which 
are likely to be made in the next Session of Parliament, 
Mr. Dickinson is preparing a new edition of his, PRAC- 
TICAI. EXPOSITION of the OFFICE and DUTIES of 
a JUSTICE of the PEACE,” which will bé ready for 
publication, immediately after the close of that Session. 


History of India, 
In 6 vols. 8vo. price 31. 12s. 
THE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, By 
JAMES MILL, Esq. Second Edition... London : 
Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


In one velume, price 8s. boards, 

A COMPENDIUM of the ORNITHOLOGY 

of GREAT BRITAIN, with a 7 00nN > 
Anatomy and Ph of Birds. ‘ - 
KINSON, F.L. yg of the Royal College of 
Surgeonsin London, &c.andCarator of the Museum, and 
Librarian to the Philosophical and Literary Society at 
Leeds. London : Printed for Hurst, Robinsan, and Co. 
Cheapside; and Robinson and Uo. Leeds. 
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Tsu FOLLOWING NEW WORKS have. 


during the present season, by 
Men Cuarn and Cox Conde Ste i 





connnencemanen camila: HUMB, the Histo- 
ne Wi. is. 6a. 


MEMOIRS of ORANYILLE SHARP,’ Esq. By 
Prince Hoare, 4to. 2¢. 12s. 6d. 
ul. 
PRINCE MAXIMILIAN'S TRAVELS in BRAZIL, 
during the years 1815, Bere -qginprareess apeer 2s. 


UORACE WALPOLE COMMESPONDENCE, gun 
plete, in 4 vols, Svo. 21. 8s. 
v. 


MEMOIRS of THE LATE QUEEN, from authentic 
documenes, by John Watkins, LL.D. &c. Svo. plates, 15s. 
vi. 

THE HERMIT in LONDON ; or Sketches of English 
Manners, vale. 4 and, which complete the work, 12s, 
Vi. 


THE HERMIT in the COUNTRY, by the same'an- 
thor, 3 vols. 18s. 
Vill. 
SECRET MEMOIRS of the COURT of A+ 
LIA ander Prince Jerome, with curious 4 
1X. 


Pg seo: TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of AFRI- 
A, edited by T. B. Bowdica, Esq. 4to, plates, 21. 2s. 


TALES of FANCY, by aia Burney, 2d edition, 3 
vols. 24s. Vol. 1, containing the Shipwreck, Vels. 2 and 
3, Country Neighbours. Each Tale is sold separately. 

XI 


PETRARCH and LAURA, by Madame de Genlis, 2 
vols. 10%. 6d. ditto French, 8s. 
xit. 
TRAVELS in EGYPT, SYRIA, CYPRUS, &c. by 
John Bramsen; Esq. 2 vols. 11. ls. 
XilL. 
LETTERS from the COURT of TRIPOLI, 3rd edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo. plates, 11. 8¢. 
XIV. 
FRANKLIN'S MEMOIRS, vols. 5 and 6, which com- 
plete the work, 28s. 
— ovjaieiianaen see 
THE MOTHER'S MEDICAL ASSISTANT, contain- 
Instructions for the Prevention and Ti of the 


2 + 
eet sane Mackintosh; Sir G. Malcolm, : 
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By MARIA GRAHAM, author ofa Journal of a Besi- 
dence in India. Printed fo: Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London; and A. Coustable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 
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Bombay Suciety Transactions. 
In 4to, with numerous platés, price 3i, 3s. boards, 


Volume 2, of 

"TRANSACTIONS of the LITERARY SOCI- 

ETY of BOMBAY; containing Papers and Es- 
says, by John Crawford, Esq.; Mr. Charleé Bellino; 
W. Erskine, Esq.; Mr. Joseph Hammer; Mr. N. 
Pearce; Capt. Vans Kennedy; A, Oe ant 
Charles Linton, Egq.; Capt. ‘F.. Dangerfield; 
Jas. Macmurdo; Thos. Coats, Esq. ; Capt. John Soe 
art, With a List of the Members. Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, “a 


whom may be had, 
“BOMBAY LITRRAR ‘Ss You t 
coptaining Pa- 





Diseapes of Infants and Children, by Sir Arthur Clarke, 
4s. 6d. 


Xvi. 
AN ESSAY on BATHING, by the same author, 5th 
edition, 5s. 6d. 





In 3 vols. 18s. 
"THE HERMIT in the COUNTRY. Bythe 
author of “ the Hermit in London.” 
“* Quite weary grown 
Of all the follies of the town, 
And seeing-in all public places 
‘The same vain fops and painted faces.” 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 





price 5s, 
‘THE BROTHERS,. a Monody, and other 
Poems. By CHARLES ABRAHAM ELTON, 
Bag. London : Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; 
by whom are also ¥ “by the same author, 

1. The REMAINS of HESIOD the ASCREAN, 
translated into Rhymed and Blank Verse; with a Dis- 
sertation on the Life and ira, the Poems and Mytho- 
logy of Hesiod, and copious Notes. Second: Edition, 
revised and enlarged, handsomely printed, small Svo. 


price 12s. 

2. SPECIMENS of the CLASSIC POETS, fram Ho- 
mer to Tryphyodorus, translated into English Verse; 
with Biographical and Critical Notices. Handsomely 
printed vole Sen ee 1. 16s. 
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plained in copious and interesting Notes relating to the 
pleasures of and the mysterious art of 


Cookery; with an Appendix upon the History, oo de 
Making, and Nomenclature of Wines. London: Pub- 
lished by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 


| LISLE, F.R.S. F. S.A. PF. L. 8. Surgeon Extraor- 








In aon vols. 12mo. price 1. 4s. bds. 
THE MONASTERY; a Romance. By. the 
AUTHOR of WAVERLY, &c. | Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; 
Constable and Co. and John Ballantyne, bookseller to 
the ‘King, Edinburgh. Of whom may be had, by the 
same author, 
ROB ROY ; a Novel, 3 vols, 12mo. lJ. 4s. 
The ANTIQUARY ; a Novel, 3 vols, li. 4s. 
GUY MANNERING ; a Novel, 3 vojs. 11. Is. 
WAVERLY ; a Novel, 3-vols. 1. Is. 
The ABBOT, anew Work; by the same author, will 
be published in the Month of August. 


Mrs. Hofland’s New Tales. 
In 4 vols. }2mo. price 11. 4s. boards, 
"TAles of the PRIORY. By Mrs. HOFLAND. 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, 

“ We have received pleasure from the perusal of these 
Tales, and can recommend them as being original, in- 
teresting, full of variety, and ‘inculcating sound mo- 
rality, and generous scutiments.”--- Monthly Review, Ju- 
ly, 1820. 








In 4to. priceds. sew: 
THE HUNTERIAN ORATION; delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons, in London, 
on Monday, February 21, 1820. By ANTHONY CAR- 


dinary to his Majesty, and ‘to’ his Royal ° Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester; Professor of Anatomy to the Royal 
Academy, &c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London.’ Of whom may be had, by 
the same author, © 

An ESSAY on the DISORDERS of OLD AGE, and 
on the Megns of prolongigg Human Life. The second 
edition in 8yo. price 5s. in bde. 
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Tn Bvo. 12s, 





BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAYON, Gent. Printed 
for John Murray, Albemarle Street. oe may be 
had, anew Edition of the First Volume, 12s 


Sout ok 4 vols. small 8vo. 
eerones, DESCRIPTIVE of ITALY, in 
. and 1818, with a Brief Account of Travels in 


various parts of France and Switzerland, in the same 
Years. Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 


la 2 vols, Bv0. 266, 

[TALY. and its INHABITANTS ; an Account 

ofa Tourin that Country in 1816 ond 1817 : con- 
taining a View of Manners, Cusromia; Gu. 
vernments, Antiq Literature, Dialects, 
and the Fine Arts; with some Remarks on the origin of 
Rome and of the Latin Language. By JAMES AUG, 
GALIFPE, of Geneva. Printed for Jolin Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street. 











NARRATIVE of — OPERATIONS and 

RECENT DISCOVERIES within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations in EGY PT and NU. 
BIA ; and of & Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea, in 
search of the-ancient Berenice,.and another to the Oasis 
of Jupiter Animen. By G.BELZONI. At the same 
time will be published, Thirty-Four Coloured Plates, to 
illustrate the Researches, Operations, and Discoveries of 
‘G, Belzoni, in Egypt and Nubia, in‘atlas folio. Printed 
‘for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Elegantly printed, in one volume, price 10», 64. in boards, 
= Goa ey Magee ‘Twentieth, with Embellish- 


THE. SHE PLEASURES of MEMORY; with other 
Poems, By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. Printed 





for T. Cadall ‘and ‘W. Davies, Strand; and W. Biack- 


wood, Edinburgh. ~ 
7 Curtis on Surditas. 
The secondedition, por’ cere and tmqoeret, 


T’ on te : PHYSIOLOGY and 
A. TREATISE” on ®} containiag a compara- 
tive view of its Structureand Functions, and of its v:- 
‘tious: Biseases,. with naw modes of Treatment. By J. 
H. CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to his Majesty, and to their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester; 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear; Lecturer on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Patho- 
logy of the Ear; Fellow of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don, Ac. Printed and sold by Anderson.and Chase, 
West Smithfield; Fearman, 170, Néw Bond Street ; ; 
Black, Edinburgh ; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin. 


"HE LONDON MAGAZINE, No. 8, pub- 
lished by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, contains 
the following articles :---The Lion’s Head. Goethe and 
his Faustus. Recollections of the. South Sea House. 
The Traveller, No. 1V. Description of certain Fres- 
coes painted by German Students at Rome. Midnight 
Hours, No. VI. The Jewels of the Book. M. Ebert 
and Mr. Dibdin. Living Authors, No. IJI., Godwin. 
Bibliographia Curiosa, No. 1: Christian VII. of Den- 
mark and his Queen, Lines supposed to be written by 
a Dying Son to his Mother. A Portrait. The Charac- 
ter of Pope, Mr. Bowles. Stanzas written in 4 Forest. 
Excursion to the Topof Skiddaw. 
New Books, 1. Daley of New South Wales; 2. Sou- 
they’s Life of Wesley; 3. Poems by Bernard Barton. 
The Drama. Report of Music. Notices of the a 
Arts, Mr. Haydon on the relative Encouragement in 
England of ‘Sculpture and Painting. —_— 
from Foreign Journals. Literary and Scientific - - 
ligence. Historical and Critical Summary of In ° 
gence.’ Public Doc c ial Report. ae 
cultural Report, and the usual Variety of Lists, Com 
mercial Tables, &c. 














London: ‘Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE 
Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette ay 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Bditor 
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